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TRAVELERS BETWEEN THE NORTH 
AND TEXAS, OR BETWEEN THE EAST 
AND WEST, HAVE A LONG JOURNEY 
AHEAD OF THEM, AND IT IS NOT A 
BAD PLAN TO USE A LITTLE CARE 
IN SELECTING THE MOST COMFORT- 
ABLE AS WELL AS THE QUICKEST 
ROUTE. THOSE WHO HAVE ONCE 
JOURNEYED THROUGH THE OZARKS 
SELDOM HESITATE ABOUT ASKING 
FOR TICKETS VIA THE 
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PROF. W. H. DAILEyY, the champion swimmer, 
under date of December 15, 1899, wrote: 

‘*T was in the water an hour yesterday and found 
it, even at this time of year, none too cold for enjoy- 
able bathing.”’ 

Chauncey M. Depew, while standing on Logan 
Heights in October, 1898, said to Mr. Vanderbilt: 


‘* Vanderbilt, you andI have been everywhere, but 
nowhere have we seen such a lovely view,’’ and in 
this Mr. Vanderbilt acquiesced. 

The Johnstown (Ohio) /nde pendent, May 16, 1900, 
Says: 

‘* The last coast resort visited before turning our 
faces eastward was Santa Cruz, and in many ways 
the best was reserved for the last. Santa Cruz is 
styled ‘‘The Gem of the Pacific,’’ and is on the north 
coast of Monterey Bay. It has the finest beach we 
saw in California. Flowers bloom there the year 
round. That I saw fuchsias twenty feet high and 
three inches in diameter, growing like trees, callas 
by the billions with blossoms fully eight inches 
across, marguerite bushes eight feet high, is no 
exaggeration.”’ 

The Benton Harbor (Mich.) Palladium, May 23, 
1g00, Says: 

‘* This morning our train was run around the bay 
to Santa Cruz, which is a flourishing city of 10,000 
inhabitants, very picturesquely located on the hill- 
sides and valleys overlooking the bay and broad 
Pacific. It has an admirable climate, flowers bloom- 
ing the year around, and roses growing to perfection 
on trees and vines almost house-high. In the drive 
we were taken along the cliffs, beneath which the 
ocean waves broke incessantly over the rocks and 
sent the spray high in air, and we also saw in opera- 
tion a wave-motor, the only successful one in use.”’ 





For further information as to this beautiful City 
OF THE HOLY Cross, address Secretary, Board 
of Trade, Santa Cruz, California. 
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Orange Growing District on Garth 





Riverside, California 


“California is wonderful. A 

$4000 a Year. 1125 who owns thirty acres is 

a country gentleman. He does just about 

work enough to keep himself in good physi- 

cal condition, and clears from $3000 to $4000 

a year. I know one man who makes $3000 

a year on ten acres of ground. They press 

the button and Nature does the rest. The 

average of intelligence, | should say, is 

higher than in any other state. It surprises 

me that everyone who has a little capital 
has not gone to vege nal = 

us spoke Chaun- 

The Most Perfect Type. cey M. Depew after 

a visit to this state. And he might have 

added that Riverside is the exponent and 

example of the highest development in 

California— material, moral, social, intel- 

lectual. Here it is the rule, rather than the 

exception, fora man to make $3000 a year 

on ten acres, and very much greater returns 

are not — — ich late 

ew facts about Riverside that wi 

Oranges. stand out in your memory are these: 

It is the greatest orange-growing district 
in the world, both as to quantity and 
quality of its products. 

It has two of the most famous avenues in 
the world, Magnolia and Victoria. Their 
combined length is twenty miles, mostly 
through continuous orange groves, within 
the corporate limits of the city, and aligned 
with beautiful homes. 

The area within the 


Fifty-six Square Miles. corporate limits of 


the city is fifty-six square miles, and the 
colony or district comprises a territory 
almost twice as large. 

There are one hundred and sixty miles 
of graded streets within the city limits, 
and the mileage of the city is nearly double 
that. Eleven miles of the city streets are 
paved with asphalt and macadam. The 
natural roads are the finest in all the world 
— never muddy and very little dust. 


Riverside’s irrigation systems Boa 
are among the very finest in arid Irrigation. 
America. The purity and amplitude of her 
domestic water supply are not excelled 
anywhere. 

In the city park may be seen the largest 
and finest collection of cacti in America, 
if not in the world. This is the testimony 
of experts and travelers. 

Riverside is the richest city in the world, 
has the largest per capitaincome. Yet Riches 
it has no millionaires and no paupers. “4 
There is an even and equitable distribution 
of wealth naturally incident to the charac- 
ter of the industries in which the people are 
engaged, resulting in almost ideal social con- 
ditions. 

In respect of health and pleasure, River- 
side stands pre-eminent. It is a place where 
one can literally live out of doors. The 
altitude is ideal, ranging from 850 to 1000 
feet. The temperature is equable, air dry, 
rainfall minimum, most sunshine — these 
are government records. Such conditions 
make the = a — + invalids and 
sportsmen. ere are half a dozen : 
or more golf clubs, several lawn Recreation. 
tennis clubs, lacrosse clubs, ball clubs, polo 
clubs, cricket clubs, gun clubs, wheeling 
clubs, all occupying foremost rank in the 
state. The Riverside Country Club has a 
beautiful home of its own; also the Casa 
— pon Tennis orp The Rubidoux 

ub, a gentlemen’s social organi- . P 
zation, has elegant permanent Social Life. 
quarters. The Riverside wheelmen own a 
fine athletic park. The Woman’s Club 
ranks high among the organizations of its 
kind. Every phase of social and physical 
life here reaches the highest development. 
The general conditions are such as to pro- 
duce the best type of all round manhood 
and womanhood, a fact fully attested by 
the moral and physical standard of the 
community. 


for any Information not contained herein 
address 


Riverside Chamber of Commerce... 


DP. S. Castleman, Secretary 


Riverside, California 
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PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS 


WITHOUT CHANGE 


San Francisco to Denver, Omaha and Chicago 


BY WAY OF SALT LAKE CITY 
THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO’S OGDEN ROUTE, AND THE 


Rio Grande Western Railway 


GREAT SALT LAKE ROUTE 














In connection with the DENVER 

& RIO GRANDE or COLORADO 

MIDLAND RAILROADS, this line 

offers choice of four distinct 

routes across the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the 


MOST MAGNIFICENT 
SCENERY IN AMERICA 


-3- 


Through Trains Daily 





Carrying all classes of 
Equipment and perfect 
Dining Car Service..... 


POSES. 




















Scenes along the Line—Rio Grande Western Ry. 





Send for a copy of “'Crossing the Rockies” to 


F. W. THOMPSON, GEO. W. HEINTZ, 
General Agent General Passenger Agent 
625 Market St., under Palace Hotel, San Francisco Salt Lake City 
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reeceese? PACIFIC COAST 
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DOUBLE DRAWING ROOM 
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WESTBOUND 
Lv. CHICAGO.:--------- Cc.&N.W.RY. 6.30 pm | SUN Mon TUE Web THu Fri Sat 
Lv. Councit Biurrs..----- U.P,R.R. 7.45 am MON TUE Weo THu Fri Sat Sun 
Lv. OMAHA.---------eeeeeee od 8.20 am MON TUE Weo THu Fri Sat SuN 
Lv. CHEYENNE .---- tees * 8.50 pm Mon TUE Weo Thu Fri Sat Sun 
AR. OGDEN -----eeeeeeeeeee *e 1.15 pm Tue Weo Tru Fri Sat SuN MON 
Ar. SALT LAKE City..--------- °.Ss.L. 3.00 pm TUE Weo THu Fri Sat SuN MON 
Ar. SAN FRANCISCO -------- $s. P.co. 6.45 pm WED THU Fri Sat SuN MON TUE 
Ar. Los ANGELES.---------- oe 7.45 am | THu Fri Sat SuN MON TuE WED 
EASTBOUND 
Lv. Los ANGELES ---------- s.P.co. 7.00 pm SUN Mon TUE Weo Tru Fri Sat 
Lv. SAN FRANCISCO -----.-- oo 10.00 am | MON TUE Weep THu Fri Sat Sun 
AR. SACRAMENTO ----------- ° 12.560 pm MON TUE Weo Tu Fri Sat Sun 
Lv. SALT LAKE CiTy.-.--..---- ©.S.L..12.30 pm TUE Weo TuHu Fri Sat SuN MON 
Lv. OGDEN --------- ee eres U.P.R.R. 2.165 pm TUE Weo THu Fri Sat SuN MON 
AR. CHEYENNE .-.------------ oe 6.40 am Wed THu Fri Sat Sun Mon TuE 
AR. OMAHA «+++ ee eee eee cere sal 7.35 pm > Wed THU Fri Sat SUN Mon Tuk 
Ar. Councit Biurrs ------ a 8.00 pm Wed Thu Fri Sat SuN Mon TvE 
AR. CHICAGO ---------- c.&N.W. RY. 9.30 am THU Fri Sat SuN Mon TUE Web 
FOR TIME TABLES FOLDERS, ILLUSTRATED BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS, DESCRIPTIVE OF THE TERRITORY 
TRAVERSED, CALL ON YOUR NEAREST AGENT OR ADDRESS 
E. L. LOMAX, Generar PASSENGER anv Ticket Acent, OMAHA, NEB. 
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Half Round the World With Grand Opera. 


How the Maurice Grau Company Made its Tour from 
European Capitals across the Atlantic, and 
by the Sunset Route, to California. 


Grau Opera Company during its 1900 tour of the Western States have 

any idea of the amount of time and calculation that is required to arrange 

the numerous details connected with the transportation of such a large organi- 

zation. When it is taken into consideration that the company numbers over 

two hundred persons, that the majority of them had to be brought over from 

Europe to New York, and that all of them had to be taken clear across the 

continent to California, where the tour began, the magnitude of this enterprise 
will then be made apparent. 

Mr. Grau, besides being the manager of the Metropolitan Opera House in 

New York, is also the managing director of the Royal Opera, Covent Garden, 


‘EW people witnessing the performances of grand opera by the Maurice 











NATIONAL CAPITOL — WASHINGTON. 








Sunset Magazine 


in London. ‘The opera season in London generally begins about the first fort- 
night in May and lasts until the end of July. At the end of the 1900 season, in- 
stead of taking his usual holiday, Mr. Grau retired to his country home at Croissy, 
near Paris, and began to work in earnest on the details of the present tour. 

Never before in the history of theatricals had a company taken such a 
long, continuous trip as the one then planned. The undertaking involved the 
transportation of a large organization all the way from Europe to the Pacific 
Coast — almost to the other end of the world—and the difficulties that pre- 














From copyrighted photograph MAURICE GRAU 
by Dupont, New York. 

sented themselves were numerous. The first step, naturally, was to secure 
accommodations on various steamers leaving for New York. This was no easy 
matter, because at this time the tide of travel was setting back toward the 
United States and the various steamship companies had all they could do to 
provide staterooms for the unusual number of tourists that had gone abroad 
this year, probably attracted by the beauties of the Paris Exposition. 

The distance from Cherbourg to New York is roughly estimated at about 
3200 miles, and from New York to Los Angeles at 3376 miles. The first per- 
formance of the company was to be given at Los Angeles on November 9th. 
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It was calculated that it would take between seven and eight days to accom- 
plish the journey from Europe to New York, and about five days more for the 
trip from there to Los Angeles. There was also to be taken into consideration 
the fact that the 
company would re- 
quire a few days’ 
rest and at least a 
week’s_ rehearsal 
before the opening 
performance. 

In order to make 
allowances for any 
delays that might 
occur on such a long 
journey, Mr. Grau 
thought it wise to 
make arrangements 
for the various mem- 
bers of his company 
to sail from the other 
side about October 
20th. It must be 
remembered that 
the company is com- 
posed of singers of 
all nationalities. 
The chorus and the 
ballet had to come 
from Italy and the 
principals had to be 
assembled from 
France, Germany 
and England. By 
consulting the sail- 
ing lists of the differ- 
ent steamship com- 
panies, it was found 
that on October 20th 
the Campania, the 
New York and 
L’Aquitaine were 
available. As Mme. 
Melba makes her 
home in London, 
= — — she naturally pre- 
ee eT ee ferred to sail on the 
Campania, which left from Liverpool, and a suite of rooms was secured for 
her party, which included her sister, Miss Mitchell, her secretary and her 
maid. On the same steamer a stateroom was also reserved for Signor Luigi 
Mancinelli, who conducts the orchestra. 

As the New York stopped at Cherbourg on her way to New York, it was 
arranged to have a majority of the company sail on that steamer. No boat 
being available from any Italian port on that day, the chorus, the ballet and 
the Italian members of the company had first to be brought to Paris, where a 
special train was waiting to convey them to Cherbourg. Among those who 
sailed from that port were Mme. Nordica, Miss Susan Strong, Edouard de 
Reszke, Signor Scotti, Signor Cremonini, Mlle. Olitzka, Mlle. Bauermeister, 
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Signor Pini Corsi, Herr Muhlmann, Signor Masiero, M. Dufriche, and several 
members of the business staff. Mr. Grau was also a passenger on that 
steamer. 

On L/ Aquitaine, which sailed the same day from Havre, were the French 
members of the company. These included Ernest Van Dyck, Albert Saleza, 
Imbart de la Tour, Pol Plancon, Marcel Journet, Charles Gillibert, M. Sizes 
and Philip Flon, one of the conductors. 

The German contingent of the Grau company sailed from Bremen on the 
Kaiser Friedrich der Grosse on October 21st. Among those who took passage 
on this steamer were Fritzi Scheff, Herr Blass and Herr Bertram. 

As several of the other members of the company had engagements that 
required their presence in America long before the beginning of the regular 
season, accommodations had to be provided for them at an earlier date. Mme. 
Louise Homer was the first singer to sail from the other side, and she reached 
New York early in September. She was followed a few days later by Miss 
Carrie Bridewell, a 
young American 
singer who had been 
studying in Ger- 
many during the 
summer. On _ board 
the St. Louis, which 
sailed from South- 
ampton on October 
13th, was Mme. Su- 
zanne Adams. On 
the Kaiser Wilhelm 
der Grosse, which 
left Hamburg four 
days later, were 
Andreas Dippel and 
Jacques Bars. A 
number of concert 
engagements com- 
pelled Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink, the 
renowned German Una ; 
contralto, to sail at THEODOR BERTRAM 
an earlier date than : 
had been originally 
planned, and she ar- 
rived in New York 
on the Kaiser Freid- 
rich about the begin- 
ning of September. 

As no suitable 
accommodations 
could be secured for 
Mme. Gadski on any 
of the steamers sail- 
ing on October 20th, 
she was compelled 
to take passage on 
the Lahn, which left 
Bremen on October 
23d.  Accommoda- |iaaee 
tions had also tobe ™ oo Decectenraal 
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procured for several other singers, who will join the company in New York for 
the regular operatic season at the Metropolitan Opera House. 

While Mr. Grau was busy in Europe, his representatives in New York had 
not been idle. Arrangements were made with the Southern Pacific Company 
to furnish a special train of cars that would not only take the entire organiza- 
tion to Los Angeles, but would also carry it to all the different cities visited on 
tour and take it back to New York. This special train consisted of eight 
sleeping cars for the artists 
and one dining car. In addi- 
tion to this, several baggage 
cars were required for the 
transportation of the scenery, 
properties and baggage. As 
this train was a special, it 
was necessary to arrange a 
new schedule, so that it would 
not interfere with the regu- 
lar service of the railroad 
company. 

With the exception of 
Mme. Melba, all the members 
of the Grau company left 
New York on November 2d. 
Mme. Melba made the trip to 
the Pacific Coast in a special 
car, the Grassmere, which 
was placed at her disposal by 
the officials of the Southern 
Pacific Company. 

The company began its 
season at Los Angeles on 
November 9th. Three per- 
formances were given there, 
and the company proceeded 
to San Francisco, where a 
three weeks’ season was in- 
augurated on November 12th. 

At the close of this en- 
gagement Salt Lake City will 
be visited, one performance 
being given there on Decem- 
ber 4th. Denver will be the 
next stopping place. Begin- 
ning on December 6th, four 
performances will be given 
in that city. December 10th 
and llth are allotted to 
Kansas City, where three 
performances will be given 
in the new Convention Hall. 
Lincoln will have one repre- 
sentation on December 12th, and the tour will close at Minneapolis, where 
performances will be given on December 138th, 14th and 15th. At the close 
of the Minneapolis engagement the company will proceed direct to New York, 
where the regular season at the Metropolitan Opera House will begin on 
December 18th. 

The expenses of such a tour as the one undertaken by the Maurice Grau 
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Opera Company are enormous. The transportation alone of this great organi- 
zation will cost in the neighborhood of $40,000, 

Naturally, great artists take care of themselves, since the voice is peculiarly 
susceptible to surrounding conditions, and the singers of this company are not 
exceptions to the rule. The great stars of the company require the best state- 
rooms whenever they cross the ocean, and the diplomacy of a Talleyrand is 
necessary to convince them that their voices are being given that jealous care 
by the management to which they feel themselves entitled, but Mr. Grau 
possesses the faculty of making the best of everything, and thus, with great 
patience and tact, secured an allotment of staterooms that was quite satisfac- 
tory to all. 

The selection of a route across the continent that would be acceptable to 
the company of artists, with the discrimination of cultivation in their tastes 
and very susceptible to their environment, was naturally the subject of a great 
deal of consideration by Mr. Grau. A line must be selected that would unfold 
a varied and beautiful panorama of scenery to the traveler; a line that would 
assure genial climatic conditions throughout the journey. Further, and most 
important, a line must be selected that had given such service in the past as 
would guarantee good service in the present. There must be no vexatious 
delays en route nor any mismanagement that might inconvenience these guests 
of the country. 

The decision was wisely made, as the result has shown. After due 
deliberation Mr. Grau chose the Sunset Route, using the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road from New York to Washington, the Southern Railway thence to Atlanta, 
the Western Railway of Atlanta and the Atlanta & West Point Railroad and 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, Atlanta to New Orleans, and thence west- 
ward tothe Golden Gate over the famous Sunset Route of the Southern Pacific. 

It will be noted that several lines are interested in this through route, yet, 
so far as train service is concerned, it is operated in practically two divisions — 
New York to New Orleans and New Orleans to San Francisco. At the mouth 
of the greatest of American rivers, these two main highways, one from the 
setting and one from the rising sun, meet and interchange traffic. The prestige 
of this great southern route, gained by the pleasant experiences of the crowds 
of winter travelers who visit California, and who have enjoyed the service of 
Sunset Limited — the splendid train that runs each winter between San Fran- 
cisco and New Orleans—was in itself a strong argument. That the climatic 
conditions are superior to those of other lines is at once apparent to anyone 
who cares to study the meteorological record of North America. From New 
York to San Francisco the route follows the southern rim of the nation, far 
enough south to miss wandering snow storms. The scenic attractions can be 
referred to only briefly here, though the illustrations give some idea of the 
beauty of the land that lies on either side of this steel-lined highway in its 
three thousand miles. It may be said, however, that in scenic, historic, 
romantic and social interest, no other route in America passes through a terri- 
tory so rich and so attractive. 

On the morning of November 2d the special train of ten vestibuled cars, 
carrying the entire troupe of over two hundred artists—except a few stars 
who had gone ahead or were to follow in independent orbits—left New York. 
The road to Washington through Philadelphia and Baltimore rings ceaselessly 
under the surge of heavy traffic. The national capital, with its broad avenues 
and its many famous public buildings, was passed the same day, and, crossing 
the Potomac, a new land came into view, and yet an old land, too—Jamestown, 
you will remember, was settled in 1607—and the section of Virginia, through 
which ran the special train, is as rich in history as it is in natural attractions. 
The party had hardly entered the state when Alexandria came into view, 
a quaint and interesting city, two centuries and a half old. Here Washington 
and other famous statesmen of Revolutionary times held council. 
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Just south is Manassas, whose history is of a later era, for the national 
capital heard the roar of its distant guns when for two days a battle raged in 
1862. The section of Virginia that we saw is a rolling plateau lying at the foot 
and to the east of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. Many fam- 
ous men chose their homes in 
this beautiful country. At 
Culpepper was the home of 
Chief Justice John Marshall, 
famous in early days as one 
of the minute men. A little 
further south the train crossed 
the beautiful Rapidan, and just 
beyond there was a glimpse 
of the old home of James 
Madison, fourth president of 

THE BEAUTIFUL RAPIDAN. the United States. And yet 
a little farther on, just beyond the city of Charlottesville, is “ Monticello,” 
famed as the home of Thomas Jefferson. Virginia is the mother of statesmen. 
Charlottesville is a charming city in the most beautiful part of the Piedmont 
region, and here, as well as at the fine old city of Lynchburg on the banks of 
the James and the enterprising city of Danville by the rapid-flowing Dan, 
prosperity is very evident. 

The Piedmont plateau continues on the way down through North Carolina. 
One is impressed here with the beauty of the woods and streams —the trees 
ranging from palmetto to '!pine and the streams from sparkling rivulets to 
roaring rivers. The train 
passed through Greensboro, 
Salisbury and Charlotte, the 
last-named a point of his- 
toric importance, for here, a 
year previous to the meet- 
ing at Philadelphia, the pa- 
triots assembled and signed 
the Mecklenburg declara- 
tion of independence. Spar- 
tanburg was passed, just 
beyond the state line, in 
South Carolina. The great 
number of new cotton mills 
is an interesting feature of 
this section. A short dis- 
tance beyond was Green- 
ville, a lovely town at the 
foot of the picturesque- Blue 
Ridge, and after a few 
hours’ ride through the 
great cotton fields, the train 
entered Georgia and soon 
reached Atlanta, the beau- 
tiful metropolis of the cen- 
tral South. The city is 
situated at the foot of the 
mountains, in the land of 
the “murmuring pine,” at 
an elevation of over a thou- 
sand feet, and even in the “THROUGH NORTH CAROLINA,” 
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brief stay the party obtained an idea of its charm of climate and location, and 
its industries that have made its growth so wonderful in the last few years. 

From Georgia the route cut straight across the states of Alabama and 
Mississippi, by way of Montgomery and Mobile, to New Orleans. Montgomery 
is favorably situated on the northern border of the immense forests of southern 
Alabama, while the city of Mobile, with its beautiful land-locked harbor, and 
the great Bay shell road, made everyone wish to linger there. 

New Orleans! Ah, there is a city at ease — and by that is not meant that 
the great metropolis is lacking in enterprise. The census returns will dispel 
any such impression. But it is well-bred and hospitable, and knows how to 
welcome visitors. The city was founded by the French under Bienvolle, and 
has been successively in the hands of the French, Spanish, French and Amer- 
icans— and each change has stamped some strong characteristic upon it. 
Crescent built, it is by the Father of the Waters, and borders on the north 








LEVEE AT NEW ORLEANS. 


along Lake Ponchatrain. It has many quaint and interesting features, fur- 
nished by the wharves along the water front, the old French quarter and other 
places. Its history is of great interest —the oldest inhabitant will yet point 
out to you where Jackson planted his cotton breastworks when Pakenham and 
his army appeared. 

From New Orleans the party left due west over the Sunset Route. Of 
course, all had heard of the Sunset Limited train, and all knew something of 
the Sunset Route, but, nevertheless, the journey over it was a delightful revela- 
tion, as indeed was the trip the whole way. No one realizes what America is 
until he has made this journey through the heart of the South. 

Westward the way is through a great cypress forest, draped with silvery 
Spanish moss and bayous, opening picturesque vistas among the trees. It isa 
great hunting section about here, and the traveler is reminded that Joseph 
Jefferson had his winter home near at hand. Morgan City, famous for its 
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oysters, was passed; the train went by Iberia and its salt mines; the party 
heard with interest of the tale of the delectable Tabasco sauce, and then 
entered the Land of the Arcadians and of novelist Cable. This is a story 
country, here —there are enough tales about La Fitte, the pirate, to fill a book, 
and it appears he was a fairly respectable sort of a citizen for the times, too. 

About Lake Charles the road enters a magnificent pine forest. There is a 
beautiful lake, one of the most beautiful in the world, sleeping beside the wide- 
awake city. Before reaching Beaumont the line extends two hundred and fifty 
miles through a wonderful forest, and those who think the southern routes 
deficient in timber should learn that they run through the greatest timber 
sections of the country. 

Texas is quite a state. It is almost as far across it as the distance !from 
New York to Chicago, and the whole way is interesting. The train did not 
tarry long at Houston, but the city is apparently busy up to its eyes. This 
year’s census gives it a population of 45,000, and shows it to be one of the 
most rapidly growing cities of the nation. It is second only to New Orleans 
as a cotton mart. 

When the party reached San Antonio all wished to stop and visit awhile 
in this loveliest of cities. It has a great charm, this metropolis of Texas — 
53,000 people the census man found this year —and it is ideally built. Then it 
has historic and romantic attractions in the Alamo, the cathedral, and the old 
mission. On the monument to the little handful of Texan heroes who fought 
the whole Mexican army until the last went down, his face to the foe, the 
Commonwealth of Texas has inscribed a line that should thrill the heart of 
every son of the Lone Star state: 





THERMOPYLAE HAD ITS MESSENCER OF DEFEAT—THE ALAMO HAD NONE. 





The train went on westward through the mocking-bird country, over the 
great Staked Plain, through Del Rio with ith its great springs, along the banks 
of the Rio Grande and the Mexican border to El Paso, gateway of the republics. 
El Paso is a cosmopolitan town with a tide of twenty nationalities flowing and 
ebbing through it. 

Beyond, the road crossed New Mexico and Arizona, the chief city being 
Tucson, the metropolis of Arizona and a famous health resort. The mission of 
San Xavier, near, is one of the most interesting in America. Phoenix lies to 
the north of the main line 
in the Salt river of New 
Mexicoand Arizona. The 
sky lines here are broken 
with rugged and pictur- 
esque mountains, and the 
atmosphere is brilliantly 
clear. The country bears 
the marks of at least three 
civilizations, all very in- 
teresting to one pleased 
with contrast and ‘“some- 
thing new and exceeding 
strange.” Forthis is not 
a new land. The road 
followsacross Texas and 
through the -territories, 
“El Camino - Real,” the 
King’s highway, the old 
route that the first Span- 
TERETE ae ahi REE ish explorers selected. 
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In its vestibuled limited the party followed in the footsteps of the Franciscan 
fathers, who, a century before the Pilgrim Fathers saw Plymouth Rock, toiled 
across this strange land. In Arizona they found a civilization, too, that of the 
Indians whom Governor Coronado conquered; and, moreover, they found ruins cf 
a civilization of some race that had preceded the Indians—the miles of old aque- 
ducts in the valleys of Arizona are yet monuments to the existence of this people. 

At the Rio Colorado the train passed Yuma and crossed the lonely river 
that, seeking its pathway among rugged mountains, deep gorges and through 
deserts, is today viewed by fewer human eyes than any other great river in the 
world. The party passed for a few hours into the Colorado desert — with its 
weird mirages, its fantastic forms of vegetation — cacti from the little disks that 
cling to the face of a rock to the giants that stand erect with arms outspread. 

This is a marvelous land, this lonely desert with its bleak, angular moun- 
tains, its chaparral of mesquite, the tree that buries its limbs in the sand and 
holds its glittering face in the burning sun. The train ran down into the 
Salton basin, with its vast stretches of salt beds, two hundred feet and more 
below the surf line of the ocean. A reef of shells marks sea level along the 
sides of the basin, for once this was all an arm of the ocean. 

Out of the basin, the train was lifted up through San Gorgonio Pass, with 
white-crowned San Bernardino and San Gorgonio, towering to the right, 
and the sheer heights of Mt. San Jacinto standing guardian to the left, and then 
was let gently down into the land of perennial bloom, the great orchard and 
vine-clad valleys of Southern California, facing the Pacific and walled to the 
east and north with high mountains. 

Then came Los Angeles, which impressed all as a beautiful new city, with 
garlanded homes of rare beauty spread over half a hundred hills. The trip 
had been without an untoward incident to mar the journey, to depreciate the 
pleasure of the finest transcontinental tour ever made by a great opera company. 





‘*‘ AND THEN CAME LOS ANGELES.” 
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= 2 PRESIDIO OF SAN FRANCISCO, LOOKING TOWARD THE GOLDEN GATE. 

From photograph by J. D. Givens, : 4 f se eae iy Looking seaward o'er the sand hills 
special photographer for the United Since the beginning of the war in the Philippine Islands, the Presidio has become the most Stands the fortress, old and quaint, 
States Government. important military reservation in the United States. 


By the San Francisco friars lifted 
To their patron saint. — Bret Harte. 











ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES W, ROHRHAND., 


C¢ ILL you tell me, if you 
please, sir, what time the 
train for Texas goes?” 


She was a sweet-faced, gray-haired, 
motherly little woman, and her knotted 
fingers and worn, old-fashioned, but 
neat clothing told the tale of a long 
struggle with poverty. She was stand- 
ing at the elbow of a uniformed official, 
gazing up at him with timid blue eyes 
that were pathetic with weariness. 
Hearing her question, the man turned 
his head, then instantly swung around 
facing her. Mechanically his hand 
went to his head, and his cap was re- 
moved. She recalled to him a loved 
face that he would never see again in 
life — his mother’s. 

“Why, with pleasure, mother,” he 
answered, bending over her. ‘But 
what road ? to what place in Texas 
are you going?” 

His kindliness brought a faint smile 
to her face. 

“To Chaparralville,”’ she replied. 
“IT thought there was only one train.” 

“Chaparralville. Why, that is away 
out in West Texas,’ he exclaimed. 
“You'll be on the road two days and 
nights, and you'll have to wait here a 
good while. Yourtrain does not leave 
until 11:30.” 

“ And I have already been a day and 
night coming this far,” she said, sigh- 
ing wearily. ‘ But Johnny, my son, 
will meet me somewhere on the road, 
he wrote me that he would,” she 





added, her face brightening a little. 
“Oh, then it won’t be so bad for you, 
after all,” the official said, smiling at 
the tender light called into her eyes by 
thoughts of her son. 


““Now, mother,” 


he added, ‘“‘I have my duties to attend 
to,so you must let me find you a seat; 
yonder is one, over in that corner, 
where you won’t be crowded.” 

While speaking he picked up her 
valise, mentally noting that it was 
pitifully light, and now took her arm 
and carefully handed her to the seat 
he had indicated. 

“Just make yourself comfortable 
here,” he said, cheerily, ‘and don’t 
worry about your train, I'll come back 
in time to put you aboardit.” Hegave 
her arm a little pat, and, without wait- 
ing to hear her thanks, hurried away; 
the next minute his voice rang through 
the room, calling the departure of a 
train. 

It was in the great Union station. 
The waiting rooms were ablaze with 
light, and were humming with the 
voices of the constantly flowing and 
ebbing tide of people that filled them. 
Outside the huge building a bedlam of 
noises arose, and the air was tremulous 
with the hiss and roar of escaping 
steam; there, beneath a vast expanse 
of shed, stood long lines of brilliantly 
lighted cars, trains ready to leave or 
just arrived; and down in the railroad 
yards, as far as the eye could reach, 
innumerable lights were dancing and 
flitting about. 

It was exactly ten o’clock by the 
watches of the railroad employes 
swarming about the place, when, com- 
ing along a track that curved away 
southward, a train swung gracefully 
into view and glided with steadily 
decreasing speed to its place beneath 
the shed. ‘‘The Overland Flyer, and 
on time, just to the dot,” muttered, or 
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thought, every railroader there, as he 
hastily glanced at his watch. Imme- 
diately it came to astandstill, a motley 
crowd of people began pouring down 
its steps, their social status seeming to 
ascend in direct ratio to their nearness 
to the glaring red lights on the last 
coach; men of the roughest sort from 
near the engine; from the chair cars 
next, well-dressed men and women 
and children, and from those aristo- 
crats of the rail, the Pullman sleepers, 
those of the passengers who were able 
and willing to pay for the luxuries of 
travel. 

Of the last-named class, one was a 
man of slender figure, who walked 
with a quick, elastic step, about which 
there was a suggestion of the tread of 
a panther. Not much of his face was 
to be seen, for the collar of his over- 
coat was turned up, hiding his mouth 
and chin, and the broad brim of his 
soft hat was slouched low over his 
eyes. He carried no baggage, and his 
hands were thrust deep in his pockets. 
Falling in with the other passengers, 
who were streaming to the waiting 
rooms, he went to the door of the 
men’s room and peered in, but, after a 
moment’s hesitation, turned away and 
walked to the women’s room, which he 
entered instead. A quick glance about 
told him that his choice of seats was 
limited; nearly all of them were occu- 
pied, and selecting one in a corner 
where the light was less bright than 
elsewhere, he made his way to it and 
sat down. Under cover of his hat his 
eyes began sweeping around the room, 
keenly noting the faces of its other 
occupants, and finally settled upon a 
woman who sat, half reclining, in the 
seat next to his—the motherly little 
woman who was going to Texas. Her 
head was bowed on her breast and her 
eyes were closed; her face was white 
and drawn with weariness. 

He was gazing at her, when she 
suddenly opened her eyes and looked 
straight into his, and he instantly 
turned his face away. But the next 
moment he looked at her again, and, 
leaning toward her, asked, “ Are yuh 
sick, ma’am? Is there anything I can 
do for yuh?” 


““No, sir; I am only tired. And I 


suppose I should say lonesome and 
homesick, too,” she answered, forcing 
a faint smile. “I wonder if it makes 
everybody feel that way to be among 
strangers—does it you?” she added, 
glad to talk to somebody. 

He pushed up his hat, showing a 
high forehead, and keen, steel-gray 
eyes. 

““No’m, I reckon not,” he said; ‘but 
then I’ve lived ’mongst strangers most 
o’ my life. I’ve never had what yuh’d 
call a home, at least, not since I was a 
little boy.” 

“Why, you are not much more than 
a boy yet,” she said. ‘And your 
mother, is she — did she die so young?” 
Unconsciously, she reached out her 
hand and laid it on his, which rested 
on the arm of the seat between them. 

He shrank a little from her touch, 
moving uneasily, and his face flushed. 

“Yes’m, I just can remember her,” 
he answered. ‘She died when I was 
only seven years old. That was back 
in Tennessee, an’ ever since, except a 
year or so that I was at school, I’ve 
been in th’ cattle country, livin’ most 
o’ th’ time in th’ saddle, movin’ from 
samp to camp—an’ that’s no home 
at all.” 

“Poor boy! not to know more of 
your mother,” she said, pityingly. 
“You say you have lived in the cattle 
country; do you mean Texas?” 

Instead of answering, he gave his 
head a quick shake that sent his hat 
down to hide his face again, and from 
beneath it he looked searchingly into 
her face. Finally he answered, “Yes’m; 
West Texas.” 

“Indeed! Why, I feel almost as 
though I had found somebody I 
know!” she cried, her face beaming 
delight. ‘“I am going to Texas now; 
going there to live with my son.” 

“Vuh are?” he said, absently, still 
watching her. A moment later he ex- 
claimed, with great earnestness, ‘I 
wish I did know yuh! Yu’re so differ- 
ent from-—from anybody I know; 
yu’re like what I reckon my mother 
would have been. I—I hope yu’re 
son is good to yuh,” he ended, again 
pushing back his hat. 

‘Indeed, he is good to me; he is the 
best son a mother ever had,” she said, 
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her eyes glowing with tenderness. 
“Ever since he was only seventeen 
years old, when his father died, he has 
taken care of me, and that is why he 
went to Texas. He thought he could 
make more money there. He has had 
a hard time of it, though, until a short 
while ago, when he got a good place. 
Now, don’t you think he is a good 
son?” 

“VYes’m, Ido; but then he’s mighty 
lucky to have such a mother to work 
for and think about. If Id had 
one fs 

He abruptly broke off, and turned 
his face away to gaze moodily at the 
floor; and she did not interrupt his 
thoughts. Presently he turned to her 
again, and, with a husky voice, said, 
falteringly, ‘‘May I—may I call yuh 
mother — just once?” 

“Why, certainly you may, as often 
as you wish?” she cried, her heart 
deeply stirred. ‘Poor boy!” she went 
on, affectionately pressing his hand, 
“let me be a mother to you. Are you 
going back to Texas? Maybe we'll 
know one another there.” ~ 

“No’m—mother, I ain’t ever goin’ 
back, reckon. Ican’t,” he answered, 
gloomily. 

“YVoucan’t? But why —if you want 
to? Don’t you want to go?” 

“Yes’m, I would like to go, just to 
go along with you, but there ain’t any 
use in thinkin’ about it; I can’t do it.” 

“ But why can’t you ?” she persisted. 
“T would be so glad to have you with 
me; it would be almost like having 
Johnny, my other son.” And she pat- 
ted his hand affectionately. 

He smiled, and his face flushed with 
pleasure, but almost instantly clouded 
again. 

“T can’t do it,” he said, dully. ‘I 
had some troub—I did somethin’ 
wrong out there, an’ I don’t dare go 
back.” 

“But you are only making it worse 
by running away,” she said, gravely. 
“Tf you are sorry for what you did, 
you should go back and bear the con- 
sequences like aman. Yours is a good 
face, and I don’t think you can have 
done anything very wrong. Won’t 
you let me persuade you to go back ?” 

“Where are yuh goin’— what place, 





I mean,” he asked, in the same dull 
tone. 

“Chaparralville. Johnny is a-— 

“Chaparralville!” he interrupted, 
so fiercely that she shrank from him a 
little. “Is he ? Does he ? 
What’s hisother name? John what?” 
he asked, his words pouring out with 
feverish rapidity. 

“John Wallace,” she 
“Maybe you know him.” 

“Oh, my God!” were the words that 
started to his lips, but he checked 
them unuttered. Drawing back, with 
a quick movement he took his hand 
from hers and swept his hat over his 
eyes again. 

“Yes’m—no’m—I mean I don’t 
know him, but I’ve seen him,” he 
stammered. 

For a few moments she looked at 
him, silently wondering at the sudden 
change in his manner, then said, in 
the same affectionate tone: 

“Will you tell me your name, my 
son ?” 

“It’s Edward—just call me Ed,” he 
answered, harshly. ‘Are yuh en- 
tirely dependent upon him—John, I 
mean? Have you no means of yu’re 
own?’ 

“No; he gives me everything I have. 
I would be in the poorhouse but for 
him, I suppose,” she replied. He is 

” she was going on, when— 

* A-l-1 a-b-o-a-r-d t-h’ Ellen En f’r 
Loueyville, Nashville, an’ a-l-1 points 
south! A-l-l a-b-o-a-r-d!” rang through 
the room, drowning her voice. 

Ed got up. 

“That’s my train, Mrs. Wallace,” 
he said, in what he tried to make his 
natural voice. ‘‘Good-bye,” he added, 
hastily, and walked away. 

Astonished by his abrupt leave- 
taking, Mrs. Wallace followed him 
with her eyes. He was the last of a 
number of passengers who were crowd- 
ing out to the train, and his progress 
was slow. At the door he paused to 
look back, his eyes meeting hers, and 
he saw something that caused him to 
hesitate. He took a step toward her, 


’ 








answered. 





then turned again and went outside, 
where for several minutes he walked 
up and down beside his train, with 
his chin sunk on his breast as though 
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lost in thought. Finally, he stopped 
under an arc light and took a caretully 
folded newspaper from his pocket. 
Glancing sharply about as though to 
see if his actions were observed, he 
opened the paper and carefully read a 
few of its lines, then replaced it in his 
pocket. He did not move, and his 
chin slowly sank to his breast again. 
He was staring down at his feet with 
round, wide-open eyes that saw 
nothing, when “A-l-l  a-b-o-a-r-d!” 
came from the conductor of his train, 
and the engine bell began ringing. 
Instantly every sign of his irresolu- 





‘Not much of 
his face was to 
be seen... the 


his soft hat was 
Slouched low 
over Ats eves.”’ 


tion vanished. With raised head and 
firm step he walked, not to his train, 
but back to the waiting-room, and 
went in again. His hat no longer hid 
his face, which wore a look of stern 
determination. 

Mrs. Wallace saw him coming and a 
thrill of gladness shot through her 
heart. Maybe he had decided to go 
back with her after all, she thought, 
and she held out her hand to him, but 
he seemed not to see it. 

“Pve made up my mind to go back 
to Chaparralville with yuh, Mrs. Wal- 
lace —mother,” he said, in a trembling 
voice, “if yu’ll promise to tell every- 
body that yuh brought me back It’s 


broad brim of 


th’ God’s truth,’ he added, fiercely. 
“Nobody but yuh could take me back 
—alive. Will yuh promise?” 

‘““Of course, I will!’ she cried. ‘“T’ll 
be proud to tell people that you did it 
because I wanted you to.” 

He nervously took out his watch 
and looked at it. 

“Then I must go and buy my 
ticket,” he said, turning away to go to 
the ticket-seller’s window. While he 
stood there, ‘‘A-l-l a-b-o-a-r-d th’ Irun 
Mount’n f’r Little Rock, Dallas, San 
Antone, and a-l-l points Southwest. 
A-1-1 a-b-o-a-r-d!”’ rose like a bugle call 
above the other noises, and he came 
hurrying back, pushing his ticket into 
his pocket. 

“’That’s our train, mother,” he said, 
gently, and took up her valise. 

The train-caller was hurrying toward 
them to redeem his promise to put 
Mrs. Wallace aboard her train, when 
she got up and took Ed’s arm; and 
supposing him to be her son come to 
meet her there, he turned back to the 
performance of his duties, while they 
passed out to their train and into the 
sleeper. 

The explanation of Ed’s queer ac- 
tions, of his perturbation of mind, and 
of his final decision to return to Texas 
with Mrs. Wallace, lay in the news- 
paper he carried in his pocket. On 
its front page, in letters of startling 
size, were the headlines, “Attempted 
Hold-up of the Overland Flyer! Two 
of the robbers meet their death, but 
the third makes his escape, hotly pur- 
sued by the officers of the law!” And 
then followed, with vivid details, an 
account of the attempted robbery, in 
which was told how two of the robbers 
were shot down by the express mes- 
senger, and how the third succeeded 
in getting away to his horse, but not 
before firing shots that killed a pas- 
senger and laid low with a mortal 
wound the brave expressman, and that 
that expressman’s name was John 
Wallace. In the robber who escaped 
several of the passengers had recog- 
nized one Ed Frasier, otherwise known 
as Bronco Ned, a young man of bad 
character who was only too well 
known in Chaparral county, where 
the hold-up occurred, the article went 
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on; and it closed with a statement that 
the usual rewards for the arrest of 
train robbers were offered by the rail- 
road and express companies, the 
United States Postal Department, and 
the state of Texas, for the apprehen- 
sion of the said Ed Frasier, the aggre- 
gate amount being the neat sum of 
five thousand dollars. 

The attempted hold-up of the Over- 
land Flyer was the last of a series of 
crimes with which the annals of Chap- 
arral county are stained, and it served 
to rouse the Sheriff to vigorous action. 
Stimulated by the offer of so large a 
reward, he took the field immediately 
upon receipt of the news, and, divid- 
ing his posse into small parties under 
command of his deputies, quickly had 
every water hole in the county under 
close watch, and then began scouring 
the country in every direction. ‘There 
was hard riding by day and by night, 
and harder swearing, but not a trace 
of the fugitive was found; and, at noon 
of the seventh day, the Sheriff rode 
back to Chaparralville, tired and 
saddle-worn, his hunt relinquished. 
Swinging swiftly from the saddle, he 
walked into the Maverick saloon to 
quench his accumulation of thirst, and 
was standing at the bar, glass in hand, 
when the telegraph operator excitedly 
rushed in and handed him an open 
telegram. At a glance he read the 
paper, and his hand came down on 
the bar with such force that the glass 
shattered into a dozen pieces. 

“Well, Pll be d—d!” he exclaimed, 
looking up at the bartender in a dazed 
way. ‘Gi’ me ’nother glass, Bill, an’ 
some more whisky.” His request was 
quickly complied with, and, having 
swallowed a glassful of the fiery 
liquor, he held up the telegram. “ Jest 
lissen to this,” he said: ‘“‘‘Comanche 
Pass, October 20th—’ That’s to-day, 
ain’t it?” 

“Yep,” answered the operator. 

“Comanche Pass, October 20th,’”’ 
the Sheriff began again, “‘To Jack 
Mullens, Sheriff, Chaparralville’ — 
That’s me, all right. ‘Meet me on 
Sunset Limited this evening. Am 
under arrest, but have still got my 
guns, and somebody will get hurt if 


the boys try any necktie business on 
me. Ed Frasier.’” 

“‘Gee-whilikens!” exclaimed the bar- 
tender. “Wonder who in thunder’s 
got him, an’ sech er fool as to let him 
keep ’is guns.” 

“Oh, that part’s all right,” Mullens 
returned. “Tough as Ned is, his 
word’s good, an’ if he’s promised to 
come, why he'll come. What [’m 
wonderin’ is, how did he come to get 
out o’ th’ county so slick, an’ who is it 
that’s been smooth enough to ketch 
‘im? An’, I say, you fellers!” —this 
to the crowd of men, who, scenting 
startling news, had followed close upon 
the heels of the operator into the 
saloon. “You all heard what Ned said 
‘bout havin’ ’is guns; an’ on top o’ that 
I give you fair warnin’ that I’ll shoot, 
too, an’ shoot to hurt, if any o’ you 
tries to take ’im ’way from me. This 
here county’s got er rep’ fer law-an’- 
order to be upheld, an’ I’m a-goin’ to 
uphold it jest so long’s I c’n pull er 
trigger. Besides,” he added in a con- 
ciliatory tone, ‘th’ law’s shore ter 
hang ’im, anyhow, an’ there’s jest as 
much fun in that kind of er hangin’ 
as if ’twas done off-hand-like.” 

Quickly the intelligence that Bronco 
Ned had been captured, and would 
reach Chaparralville on the Sunset 
Limited that evening, spread over the 
town, becoming known to everybody 
within an hour, with the consequence 
that, long before the train was due to 
arrive, men began gathering at the 
railroad station. Every passing minute 
served to swell the crowd, and bets 
began being offered by the doubting 
ones that Ned would not come, that 
the telegram was nothing more than a 
joke on the Sheriff, which bets Mullens 
busied himself in covering. It had 
grown dusk when the train at last 
rolled in, and a murmur of surprise 
went up when Ed was seen to come 
out on the platform of the Pullman. 
An elderly lady followed him, and 
great was the astonishment, when, 
having assisted her to the ground, he 
calmly tucked her arm in his and 
walked to the Sheriff. 

“Everything’s all right, Jack,’” he 
whispered. ‘Come on up to yu’re 


office, an’ [ll explain—but make th’ 
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“Having assisted her to the ground, he calmly tucked her arm in his 
and walked to the Sheriff7.” 
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boys stay back, they might make 
trouble.” 

“Go ahead,” the Sheriff returned, 
briefly. ‘You fellers mustn’t come,” 
he said authoritatively to the crowd, 
and then fell in behind Ed. 

The three walked slowly up the one 
straggling street of the place to the 
new brick courthouse, wherein was 
the Sheriff's office. Entering this, Ed 
found an easy chair for Mrs. Wallace, 
asking her to wait there a few minutes, 
and drew Mullens out of the room, 
closing the door behind him. 

“Jack,” he began at once, “I wired 
yuh ’at I was arrested; well, that lady 
in there ’s th’ one ’at caught me, 
rounded me up in St. Louis.” 

“Mullens gazed at himincredulously. 

“Why, you fool, are you plumb 
locoed,” he blurted, ‘‘to let er woman 
take you, an’ after you’d got clean 
away like that? Don’t sound real — 
what sort of er game is this yu’re 
givin’ me, anyhow ?” 

“*Tain’t no game 
truth,” Ed answered. 
th’ reward, won’t she, Jack? 
thousand, ain’t it?” 

Mullens considered a moment. 

“Of course she will, if she’s really 
th’ one what brought you back,” he 
said, hesitatingly. ‘‘ But did she really 
doit?” he asked, still doubting. 

“That’s jest what she did,” Ed re- 
plied with emphasis. ‘Nobody else 
in th’ wor!d could have done it— 
brought me back alive. If she hadn’t 
got me, another day would have car- 
ried me to the Tennessee mountains, 
with my mother’s people, where all 
th’ sheriffs in Texas couldn’t get me; 
an’ I want yuh to promise ‘to see ’at 
she gets th’ reward, will yuh?” 

“Sure I will,” Mullens answered. 
“Td like mighty well to have it myself, 
but I’m on th’ square, an’ what’s hers 
is hers.” 

Ed reached out and took his hand. 

“T knew yuh’d do it, old fellow!” he 
cried. ‘It'll be enough to take care 


at all, it’s th’ 
“An’ she'll get 
Five 


o’ her th’ rest o’ her life, I reckon. 
She’s Mrs. Wallace, Jack; John Wal- 
lace’s mother.” 

The Sheriff's arms dropped limply 
to his sides, and for fully a minute he 
stared open-mouthed at his prisoner. 


Then, like a flash, the truth burst 
upon him, and, reaching out, he took 
Ed by the shoulders and shook him, 
crying, “Why, Ed Frasier, you great, 
big-hearted d—n fool! Are you lyin’ to 
me? Did you go an’ come back here 
jest so’s she’d git th’ reward? ‘Tell me, 
did you do that, or is it jest er plain 
case er loco?” 

“That’s jest th’ size of it,” Ed said, 
calmly. ‘“ Yuh see, I got to thinkin’ 
‘bout my own mother, supposin’ she 
was livin’, an’ ’twas her, an’—an’ fy 

Unable to find words to farther ex- 
press the feeling that had prompted 
his actions, he broke down, but the 
next moment said: “ Never mind about 
that, Jack; we mustn’t keep Mrs. Wal- 
lace waitin’ any longer. You go on 
now an’ take her up to yu’re house. 
I’ve told ’er ’at John’s been hurt, an’ 
yuh an’ yu’re wife must tell ’er th’ 
rest, but don’t ever tell ’er ’at I did it. 
Go on, an’ then come back an’ lock me 
up—lI'll be here.” 

“Why, Ed, you seem to think 
Mullens began, but Ed interrupted 
him. 

“Don’t fool round any longer,” he 
said. “We can talk when you get 
back. Jest tell Mrs. Wallace ’t I’m 
kept by some business.” And without 
another word the Sheriff went. 

He lived only a short distance away, 
and soon came back, finding Ed seated 
in the chair Mrs. Wallace had occu- 
pied. For a few moments there was 
an embarrassed silence, which Mullens 
finally broke. 

“Well, Ed, I hate to say it, but, if 
yu’re ready, we’d as well go over to 
th’ jail, now,” he said. 

“Jest as yuh say,” Ed answered, 
slowly getting up. “Better take my 
guns now, hadn’t yuh? I won’t be 
responsible for myself any longer,” he 
added, forcing a smile, and he took a 
pair of revolvers from his pockets and 
handed them to the Sheriff, who re- 
ceived them in silence. 

Mullens led the way out to the 
street, and after going a short dis- 
tance, Ed asked, “Did yuh get Mrs. 
Wallace fixed up all right?” 

“Ves,” Mullens answered, ‘‘an’ Ed, 
‘twould ha’ done you good to see how 
glad she was to see John, an’ how glad 
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he was to see her. He wa’nt ex- 
pectin’ 

“What?” Ed_ shouted, 
short and facing the Sheriff. 
John dead?” 

‘‘No,” Mullens replied. “I tried to 


tell you that before I took Mrs. Wal- 





stopping 
“Ain’t 


lace home, but you wouldn’t let me. 
He wan’t hurt near so bad as we 
thought at first, an’ is gettin’ well 
hand-over-fist. [I’ve got ’im up at my 
house.” 

It was stunning news to Ed. His 
brain reeled with the realization that 
his sacrifice had not been needed, and 


HAGE 
=~ KAP 


he laughed sillily. The next instant 
he was seized by an impulse to regain 
his freedom, and he suddenly wheeled 
about and started running down the 
street. Fora few seconds the Sheriff 


stood motionless, too astonished to act, 
then drew a revolver from his pocket, 













“The Sheriff raised hisarm.... 
A jet of flame escaped from his weapon . . 
Bronco Ned fell face downward.” 


calling out, “Stop, Ed; stop, or I'll 
shoot you!” 

The fleeing man did not check his 
speed, and, again calling to him to stop, 
the Sheriff raised his arm. He had no 
time to waste. It was dark, and his 
prisoner would soon be lost. Now a 
jet of flame leaped from his weapon, 
but without effect; then another, and, 
with a faint cry, Bronco Ned tell face 
downward on the ground. 

He was dead when Mullens reached 
his side. 

















Red Pepper Money Makers. 


of this semi-tropic land, and is a 
link between the California of 
today and its Spanish occupation. 
Find a gray old adobe in the outskirts 
of a California town, or in some se- 
questered nook in the hills, and in the 
season its walls will be aflame with 
strings of red peppers drying in the 
sun. Under the low eaves and quite 
around the house they will hang in 
triple rows, in delicious contrast with 
the rich adobe gray. Given, now, a 
handsome senorita, with fine oval face 
and large, soft eyes, and broad, low 
brow and a strain of pure Castilian 
blood, to show red-warm through olive 
cheeks, a white kerchief over her 
bosom, and a glimpse of amber or gold 
beads about her throat, and the low, 
gray, wide-roofed adobe, scarlet-hued 
with festoons of red peppers, the whole 
seen against the burnt umber or yellow 
of the hills and under the pearly haze 
of a morning in September, and you 
have a grouping of such splendid color 
as would delight the heart of a painter. 
But we are interested now, not in 
the esthetics of the subject, but in its 
commercial aspects. Here is one of 
the minor industries of the state, so 
modest and inconspicuous as to pass 
almost unnoticed. Recently,in one of 
our sea-girt towns, in an old Mexican 
house with wavy, tile-covered roof and 
ruined wing, and rough, modern annex 
of boards, we found a chili factory, 
without a signboard or placard, pre- 
sided over by a low-voiced Mexican, 
very busy but not forgetful of courtesy. 
Inside, we found two stalwart young 
men and the senora—a Spanish fam- 
ily canning a Spanish product of the 
brown soil, the green chili peppers. 
A rude furnace of brick, home-made, 
for steaming the cans, another holding 
the vast kettle in which the ‘hot 
stuff” was cooking, the soldering-iron 
at work closing up the cans, and the 
labels going on, while the air was pun- 
gent with pepper. This was a family 
day in the little factory, evidently, for 
in all its work Senor Ortega employs 
about fifty men. 
We do not need to describe the pro- 


“Tet chili pepper is a hot product 


cess of canning green chilis —- it is sim- 
ple. The little industry is but a year 
old, yet its product was two thousand 
cases, of six dozen to the case, and will 
be double that this year, as by this 
time the humble plant is enlarged and 
transferred to Los Angeles and estab- 
lished in better quarters, with a well- 
known firm to see to the marketing ot 
its output. The demand at present 
for this hot appetizer is in the South- 
west, but is steadily extending to all 
parts of the country. 

The cultivation of the pepper has 
long been desultory, carried on chiefly 
by the Spanish-Mexican population, 
in small patches. But now the in- 
creasing demand in the market for 
both the green and dried article is 
attracting the attention of farmers who 
have an eye for crops that do not fail 
and that yield good returns. Until 
recent years, this product has been 
marketed chiefly in its dried state, and 
carloads of dried chilis are imported 
from Mexico to supply the coast trade. 
Curiously, a considerable percentage 
is shipped back as far as Arizona and 
New Mexico, for it is there and in Col- 
orado and Texas that the chief market 
for the chili is at present found. But 
its use is steadily increasing among 
the American and English population. 
While much is shipped from Mexico, 
its production in California is mount- 
ing up and will shortly attain consid- 
erable commercial importance. The 
plant is grown from seed in rows, about 
three feet apart. After the peppers 
begin to ripen, they are picked about 
once a week and allowed to lie a day 
or two in the sun, then strung on 
strings and hung up to cure. Many 
growers prefer evaporating houses to 
sun-drying, and at a temperature of 
about 110°, the pans can be refilled 
about every four days. 

With favorable conditions the chili 
will yield from 7 to 10 tons per acre, 
and the price ranges from $20 to $25 
per ton in quantities, and higher for 
small lots. Dried, the yield in favor- 


able seasons has been as high as 2400 
pounds per acre, and evaporated com- 
mands from 7% to12% cents per pound. 





Horses of California. 


FROM THE DAYS OF THE MISSIONS TO THE PRESENT. 


By Joseph Cairn Simpson. 


First Paper. 


N order to present anything like 

a comprehensive account of the 

horses of California, past and pres- 
ent, it will be necessary to divide the 
period into three epochs. The first 
will be from the days of the missions 
until the discovery of gold in 1848, and 
this period will embrace the era of the 
native horses. 

The second epoch will be from that 
time to the founding of the large 
horse-breeding farms, and will include 
the large number of importations from 
the Eastern and Southern States, from 
Australasia and England, and what 
may be termed desultory breeding and 
training. 

The third epoch will not be miscalled 
when it is given the title of the scien- 
tific period, when the selection of 
sires and dams was considered, after 
the most careful scrutiny of their 


blood, z. ¢., ancestry —their forms and 


disposition. Then the rearing and 
development of the progeny, and 


while an uninformed person might 
sneer at the idea of claiming that 
science has anything to do with the 
production of the many high-class 
animals which have been bred, reared 
and educated in California, nearly 
every one has gained the title through 
the knowledge of the breeder and edu- 
cator, acquired by close study of the 
questions involved. 

The main point in these essays is to 
give a succinct history of California 
horses, and to show from actual results 
the peculiar—it might be called the 
marvelous—adaptability of the soil, 
water, climate, “lay of the land,” and 
native grasses to produce the highest 
type of the equine race. All vari- 
eties of soil are here from a light. 














EL CARMELO MISSION, NEAR MONTEREY. 
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sandy loam to heavy adobe, climate 
from semi-tropical to that of the north 
temperate zone, the surface from wide 


and breeding 


purposes would also be of the best form 
a very superior race 
at that time. The Duke of Newcastle, 

admitted to be the most accom- 











MISSION DOLORES, SAN FRANCISCO. 


plains to undulating stretches, foothills 
and mountains. 

So as far as relates to the horses of 
the very early days, the native grasses, 
especially wild oats, alfillerilla and 
burr clover were practically the only 
sustenance, a limited portion of barley 
completing the food provision. 

Strangely as it may appear, the 
native horses give the best proof of 
the value of climate and productions 
in promoting physical growth, and 
also an odic, or nerve force, which is 
as essential as muscular power when 
great performances have to be made. 

It is well known that the native 
horses of California were descendants 
of the Spanish breed sent from Spain to 
Mexico in the early years of the six- 
teenth century. Cortez had a corps of 
cavalry when he invaded Mexico in 
1519, and it is a fair inference that the 
best specimens of the race would be 
chosen for so long a journey, and that, 
when the country was under Spanish 
dominion, the mares sent for breeding 





plished horseman in England, 
in his book published in 1667, 
extols them above all others. 
In that book he describes the 
Spanish, Barb, Turk, English, 
Frisson, Denmark, Holland, 
German, Neapolitan, Hunga- 
rian, Arabian, Polander and 
Swedish horses. He gives 
the Barb full credit as the pro- 
genitor of race horses, and also 
writes in praise of Turkish 
and English horses, though he 
becomes enthusiastic when his 
favorite is the theme, as the 
following quotation will show: 

“If he be well chosen, I 
assure you he is the noblest 
horse in the world. First, 
there is no horse so curiously 
shaped, all over from head to 
croup. He isthe most beauti- 
ful horse that can be, for he is 
not so thin and lady-like as 
the Barb nor so gross as the 
Neapolitan, but between both. 
He is of great spirit, and of 
great courage and docile; hath the 
proudest walk, the proudest trot and 
the best action in his trot; the softest 
gallop, the swiftest careers, and is the 
lovingest and gentlest horse, and fittest 
for a king in a day of triumph to show 
himself to his people, or in the head of 
an army, of any horse in the world. 
Therefore, no horse so fit to breed on 
as a Spanish horse, either for the 
mannage, the war, ambling for the 
pad, hunting or running horses. Con- 
queror was of a Spanish horse, Shotten- 
Herring was of a Spanish horse, Butler 
was of a Spanish horse, and Peacock 
was of a Spanish horse, and these beat 
all the horses in their time so much, as 
no horse ever run near them. 

“The King of Spain hath many 
races, but his best is at Cordova, in 
Andalozia, where he hath above three 
hundred mares and colts, as my Lord 
Cottington told me, and, besides those 
of his Majesty, there are other most 
excellent races, not only of noblemen, 
but also of private gentlemen.” 
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The last paragraph shows that these 
fine horses were plentiful in Spain 
when Mexico was colonized, and, there- 
fore, the assumption that the original 
stock from which California horses de- 
scended were of the best is justified. 

And now for the argument which 
proves, beyond any reasonable conten- 
tion, the superiority of this state over 
Mexico and Texas in the line of horse- 
breeding. Droves of ‘““mustangs”’ de- 
scended from these famous horses were 
sent north years ago—small, weedy, as 
a rule vicious, poorly shaped, in fact, 
fit for nothing but saddle-horses for 
light riders, and in place of being cap- 
able of performing 
such feats as the Cali- 
fornia horses did, and 
which will be given 
hereafter, were too 
slight to carry a man 
and a heavy Mexican 
saddle at any rate of 
speed, or for any dis- 
tance. Indian ponies 
were decidedly supe- 
rior, stouter, heavier- 
limbed and far more 
muscular. 

The mission of San 
Diego was founded in 
1769; San Carlos de 
Monterey, 1770; San 
Antonio de Padua, 
1771; San Gabriel, 
1771; San Luis Obis- 
po, 1772, and the last 
of the twenty-six, 
that of Sonoma, April 
25th, 1820. 


irene 





The importation 
then, of horses to Cal- 
ifornia, must have 


been well towards the 
close of the century, 
and in place of the 
fine animals sent from 
Spain to Mexico the 
‘athers were forced 
to bring horses which 
had degenerated from 
their proud ancestry 
into something not 
far removed from the 
mustangs of Texas fif- 
ty years ago. Before 


7 


describing some of the exploits of the 
California horses, a few illustrations 
will show how well the country was 
adapted for the production of horses, 
and while giving the list it will be 
well to include other stock at a few of 
the missions: 

In 1825 the mission of San Fran- 
cisco had 76,000 cattle, 950 tame horses, 
2000 breeding mares, 84 stallions of 
choice breed, 79,000 sheep, 2000 hogs 
and 456 yoke of working oxen. Santa 
Clara mission had 74,280 cattle, 407 
yoke of working oxen, 82,540 sheep, 
1890 horses broken to saddle, 4285 
breeding mares, 725 mules and 2000 





THREE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA MISSIONS. 
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hogs. In 1828 this mission branded 
22,400 calves, the increase of the year. 
San Luis Obispo had 87,000 cattle, 
2000 tame horses, 3500 mares, 3700 
mules and 72,000 sheep. 

It must be borne in mind that the 
methods of breeding and rearing pur- 
sued in these days were not such as to 
give the best results, even in a coun- 
try where the least injury would fol- 
low. Bands of mares were turned out 
and the progeny left to shift for them- 
selves; rounded up and branded, and 
then allowed to run until large enough 
for the saddle. 


as effectually as if put in stack or mow. 
The burr clover is not eaten when 
green if there is enough of the other 
plants to satisfy the appetite, but when 
dry is highly relished. The seeds lie 
thickly on the ground, and when that 
is the only kind of herbage, after it 
has ripened it lies flat, and a stranger 
would wonder to see horses and cattle 
“rolling fat,’ when to his eye there 
was nothing to eat, but there is a 
profusion of seeds, minute individ- 
ually, united in a spiral covering and 
containing a large proportion of oil. 
The only time 





The deteriora- 
tion of the Mex- 
ican and Texan 
horses was un- 
questionably 
due to climate 
and grasses be- 
ing so greatly 
inferior. The 
rigor of the win- 
ter months, the 
extreme heat of 
the summers, 
and the grasses 
which are far 
below Califor- 
nia herbage in 
nutritive quali- 
ties, account for 
the difference. 
In these prim- 
itive days of 
horse - breeding 
wild oats, alfil- 
lerilla and burr 
clover were the 
saviors, and at 
this day are 
still rated as very important adjuncts. 

Wild oats and “ fil-lar-ee,” so called, 
soon after springing from the ground 
are nutritious, and when the seed 
begins to form and reaches the “dough” 
stage have fattening properties in a 
highdegree. An eastern breeder would 
think that when the oats got ripe they 
would be shed and the stalk become 
merely woody fibre, if it did not fall 
to the ground and rot. But the seed 
is held tightly in its capsule, the plant 
stands erect until the heavy rains set 
in, and the stem and leaves “cured” 
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when the range 
horses suffer in 
California is 
from the time 
the first heavy 
rains fall until 
the new herb- 
age gets  for- 
ward enough to 
give a good 
bite. But the 
richness of the 
ripened grasses 
and seeds has 
put on a heavy 
coating of flesh 
and a store of 
adipose, so that 
they can fall 
away a good 
deal and _ yet 
remain strong, 
and it is not a 
very long wait 
until a bounti- 





ful feast is 
again before 
them. 


There is an element, however, which 
must not be overlooked, and which is 
still of great potency in perfecting 
physical vigor; that is the sunshine 
which prevails during the summer and 
at intervals through the winter. ‘The 
vivifying effects of the rays of the sun 
are well known, and though in the in- 
terior valleys the heat may be intense 
during the day, rarely, indeed, when 
the nights are overly warm, and the 
debilitating effects of hot nights follow- 
ing hot days does not follow. 

That the California descendants of 
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the far-famed Andalusians had reached 
the high standard of their progenitors 
of two hundred years ago, in all prob- 
ability surpassed them in powers of 
endurance and also in speed (and these 
reared in the manner described), will 
be conceded when accounts of their 
surprising performances are given. At 
all events, there are no reliable records 
which will equal them by any race of 
horses, so that it is a justified conclu- 
sion that had Newcastle’s favorites 
been put to the same test they would 
have failed. 

The description of Colonel John C. 
Fremont’s ride from Los Angeles to 
Monterey, written by the Rev. Walter 
Colton, chaplain in the navy and first 
Alcalde of Monterey under United 
States rule, in addition to showing the 
capacity of native horses, is a graphic 
account of one of the notable occur- 
rences of that stirring period: 

“The ride of Colonel Fremont in 
March, 1847, from the Ciudad de los 
Angeles to Monterey, in Alta Cali- 
fornia—a distance of four hundred 
and twenty miles—and back, exhibits, 
in a strong light, the iron nerve of the 
rider and the capacities of the Cali- 
fornia horse. The party, on this occa- 
sion, consisted of the Colonel, his 
friend, Don Jesuse Pico, and his ser- 
vant, Jacob Dodson. 

“Hach had three horses, nine in all, 
to take their turn under the saddle 
and relieve each other every twenty 
miles, while the six loose horses gal- 
loped ahead, requiring constant vigi- 
lance and action to keep them in the 
path. The relays were brought under 
the saddle by the lasso, thrown by Don 
Jesuse or Jacob. * * * The party 
left Los Angeles on the morning of the 
twenty-second at daybreak, though the 
call which took the Colonel to Monte- 
rey had reached him only the evening 
before. 

“Their path lay through the wild 
mountains of San Fernando, where the 
steep ridge and precipitous glen fol- 
low each other like the deep hollows 
and crested waves of ocean under the 
driving force of the storm. It wasa 
relief when a rough ravine opened its 
winding gallery on the line of their 
path. They reached at length the 








maritime defile of El Rincon, or Puento 
Gordo, where a mountain bluff shoul- 
ders its way boldly to the sea, leaving 
for fifteen miles only a narrow line of 
broken coast, lashed at high tide, and 
in the gale, by the foaming surf. The 
sun was on the wave of the Pacific 
when they issued from the Rincon, 
and twilight still lingered when they 
reached the hospitable rancho of Don 
Thomas Robbins, one hundred and 
twenty miles from Los Angeles. 

“The only limb in the company 
which seemed to complain of fatigue 
was the right arm of Jacob, incessantly 
exercised in lashing the loose horses 
to the track and lassoing the relays. 
None of the horses were shod—an 
iron contrivance unknown here, ex- 
cept among a few Americans. The 
gait through the day had been a hand- 
gallop, relieved at short intervals by a 
light trot. Here the party rested for 
the night, while the horses gathered 
their food from the young grass which 
spread its tender verdure on the field. 

“Another morning had thrown its 
splendors on the forest when the party 
waved their adieu to their hospitable 
host and were under way. Their path 
lay over the spurs of the Santa Bar- 
bara mountains. * * * ‘Their path 
continued over the flukes and around 
the bluffs of the Coast mountains, re- 
lieved at intervals by the less rugged 
slopes and more level lines of the 
Cafiada. The hand-gallop and light 
trot of their spirited animals brought 
them, at set of sun, to the rancho of 
their friend, Captain Dana, where they 
supped, and then proceeding on to 
San Luis Obispo, reached the house of 
Don Jesuse, the Colonel’s companion 
at nine o’clock in the evening — one 
hundred and thirty-five miles from the 
place where they broke camp in the 
morning.” 

There was a delay at San Luis 
Obispo, a gathering of the people to 
welcome Colonel Fremont, a ‘‘sumptous 
breakfast,” and then the description of 
the ride is resumed: 

“It was eleven o’clock in the morn- 
ing before the Colonel and his atten- 
dants were in the saddle. Their tired 
horses (no wonder at fatigue after one 
hundred and thirty-five miles the day 
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before) had been left, and eight fresh 
ones taken in their places, while their 
party had been increased by the addi- 
tion of a California boy, in the ca- 
pacity of vaquero. Their path still 
lay through a wild, broken country, 
whose primeval forests frowned and 
the mountain torrent dashed the tide 
of its strength. At eight in the even- 
ing they reached the gloomy base of 
the steep range which guards the head- 
waters of the Salinas or Buenaventura, 
seventy miles from San Luis. Here 
Don Jesuse, who had been up a greater 
part of the 


return. The two horses ridden by 
the Colonel from San Luis Obispo were 
a present to him from Don Jesuse, who 
now desired him to make an experi- 
ment with the abilities of one of them. 
They were brothers, one a_ year 
younger than the other, both the same 
color — cinnamon — and hence called 
el Canelo or los Canelos. The elder 
was taken for the trial, and led off 
gallantly as the party struck the plain, 
which stretches towards the Salinas. 
A more graceful horse, and one more 
deftly mounted I have never seen. 

The eyes of 





previous night, 
proposed a few 
hours rest.” 

During the 
night the horses 
had been stam- 
peded by a 
troop of gray 
bears. Continu- 
ing, the writer 
Says: 

“The horses, 
by good _ for- 
tune, were re- 
covered, a fire 
kindled, and, by 
break of day, 
the party had 
finished their 
breakfast, and 
were in the 
saddle again. 
Their path, is- 
suing from the 
gloomy forests 
of the Soledad, 
skirted the 
Coast range, 
and crossed the plains of Salinas to 
Monterey, where they arrived three 
hours to set of sun and ninety miles 
from their last camping tree. 

“The principal citizens of Monterey, 
as soon as the arrival of Colonel Fre- 
mont was announced, assembled at the 
office of the Alcalde (Mr. Colton) and 
passed resolutions inviting the Colonel 
to a public dinner, but the urgency of 
his immediate return obliged him to 
forego the proffered honor. At four 
o’clock in the afternoon of the day 
succeeding that of their arrival the 
party were ready to start on their 
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the gathered 
crowd followed 
them till they 
disappeared in 
the shadows of 
the distant hills. 
Forty miles on 
the hand-gal- 
lop and they 
camped for the 
night. Another 
day dawned. 
and the elder 
Canelo was 
again under the 
saddle of Col- 
onel Fremont, 
and for ninety 
miles carried 
him without a 
change or ap- 
parent fatigue. 
It was still thir- 
ty miles further 
to San Luis, 
where the night 
was to be spent, 
and Don Jesuse 
insisted that Canelo could easily per- 
form it, and so said the horse in his 
spirited look and action. But the Col- 
onel would not put him to the trial; 
and shifting the saddle to the younger 
brother, the elder was turned loose to 
run the remaining thirty miles without 
a rider. Heimmediately took the lead 
and kept it the whole distance, enter- 
ing San Luis on a sweeping gallop, 
and neighing with exultation on his 
return to his native pastures. His 
younger brother, with equal spirit, 
kept the lead of the horses under the 
saddle, bearing on his bit and requiring 
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the constant check of his rider. The 
whole eight horses made their one 
hundred and twenty miles each in this 
day’s ride, after having performed 
forty the evening before. The elder 
cinnamon, who had taken his rider 
through the forty, carried him ninety 
miles further to-day, and would, un- 
doubtedly, have taken him through the 
remaining thirty miles had Colonel Fre- 
mont continued him under the saddle. 

“After a detention of half a day 
at San Luis Obispo by a rainstorm, the 
party resumed the horses they had left 
there, and which took them back to 
Los Angeles in the same time they 
had brought them up, thus making 
their five hundred miles each in four 
days, with an interval of repose occu- 
pied in the ride from San Luis to 
Monterey and back. In this whole 
journey, from Los Angeles to Monte- 
rey and back — making eight hundred 
and forty miles—the party had ac- 
tually but one relay of fresh horses; 
the time on the road was about seventy- 
six hours. The path through the en- 
tire route lies through a wild, broken 


country, over ridges, down gorges, 
around bluffs, and through gloomy 
defiles, where a traveler, unused to 


these mountains, would ofter deem the 
slow trot impracticable. 

“The only food which the horses 
had, except a few quarts of barley at 
Monterey, was the grass on the road; 
though the trained and domesticated 
horses, like the Canelos, will eat or 
drink almost everything which their 
master uses. They will take from his 
caressing hand bread, fruits, sugar, 
coffee, and, like the Persian horse, will 
not refuse a bumper of wine. They 
obey with the gentlest docility his 
slightest intimation; a swing of his 
hand, or a tap of his whip on the 
saddle, will spring them into instant 
action, while a check of a thread-rein 
on the Spanish bit will bring them to 
a dead stand; and yet in these sudden 
stops, when rushing at the top of their 
speed they manage not to jostle their 
rider or throw him forward. They go 
where their master’s directs, whether 
it be a leap on the foe, up a flight of 
stairs, or over a chasm. But this is 
true only of the conduct and behavior 
of those horses trained like the Canelos, 


who vindicate, in the mountain glens 
of California, their Arabian origin. 
They are all grace, fleetness, muscle 
and fire; gentle as the lamb, lively as 
the antelope and fearless as the lion.” 
This description appeared in “Three 
Years in California,” published in 1850. 

The enthusiasm of “The Thrice 
Noble, High and Puissant Prince, 
William Cavendishe, Duke, Marquess 
and Earl of Newcastle,” with about a 
score more of titles which appear on 
the title page of “A New Method and 
Extraordinary Invention to Dress 
Horses, &c.,” pales before that of the 
reverend author, though he falls into 
an error in ascribing their origin to 
the Arabian. But as a large number 
of writers have made the same mistake 
in giving the ‘Arab steed” the most 
prominent position among the founders 
of the thoroughbred family, it is not 
surprising that the chaplain should 
err. Being on the ground at the time, 
Alcalde of Monterey when Fremont 
arrived, the accuracy of Mr. Colton’s 
account is beyond reasonable denial. 

Then at that time the native horses 
not only predominated in Southern 
California, but a resident of Los An- 
geles, who was born in Southern Cali- 
fornia, informed me in 1875 that they 
were the only breed there at the time 
of the Fremont ride. And I have also 
heard many other accounts of their 
wonderful endurance, but the record 
as given by Mr. Colton will suffice. 
Some of them had a good deal of 
speed. Old-time trainers said that a 
mile in from 1:50 to 1:55 was within 
their power, and still faster, in propor- 
tion, at shorter distances. Until native 
Californians became impressed with 
the greater speed of thoroughbreds 
and the ‘‘short horses” brought across 
the plains, they were ready to wager 
large sums on the home-bred horses. 

In 1852, at Los Angeles, there was a 
race of nine miles between a mare im- 
ported from Australia, Black Swan, a 
thoroughbred, and the native horse, 
Sarco. The main stake was 1000 cattle 
and $2000 in money, though so much 
was wagered outside that it was esti- 
mated fully $50,000 was dependent on 
the result. The course was across the 
country, four and a half miles, at 
which point the animals had to be 
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pulled to a stop to turn the stake. 
Sarco led when the turn was made, 
but the mare beat him home. The 
distance was made in 19:20—2:08 to 
the mile—and the rough, uneven 
course, the heavy weight carried, the 
delay in making the turn, and long 
distance were such drawbacks as to 
make it a creditable performance from 
a time standpoint. 

Unfortunately neither the noble nor 
reverend eulogist describes the form of 
the horses they portray further than 
in general terms. No intimation of 
size nor representation of points. I 
have questioned old residents of Cali- 
fornia, who came here either before or 
in the first rush to the golden coast, 
and their testimony was that many of 
them were of fair size and more than 
ordinarily well shaped. 

This I can supplement with what I 
saw at the Los Angeles fair in 1875. 
There was a large number of saddle- 
horses in the infield, and I inquired of 
Mr. Chico Forster if any of them were 
native horses. He answered that a 
majority of them were of that breed, 
and pointed out those which, in all 
probability, were purely Californians. 
They were of medium size, ranging 
from 1434 to 15% hands, highly formed; 
as much quality as many thorough- 
breds possess; well-set shoulders, 
fairly muscular, and with feet and legs 
excellent. There was not one that I 
can recall with spavins, ringbones, 
splints; tendons and ligaments clean ; 
hardy looking animals, and if I had 
not been told to the contrary, I would 
have supposed that the largest pro- 
portion of their blood was derived 
from thoroughbreds. Mr. Forster as- 
sured me that there was almost com- 
plete immunity from abnormal bony 
growths, and seldom that tendons 
were bowed or sprung. Heaves were 
entirely unknown, though that must 
be due to the climate and forage, as in 
a residence of twenty-six years I have 
never seen a pronounced case of that 
disease, which is prevalent in the East. 

With all these valuable qualities, it 
will appear singular that the breed 
has practically become extinct. If any 
are left it must be in some out-of-the- 
way places in Southern California. 

There cre reasons, however, for the 





Pre- 
vious to the advent of Americans har- 


decadence of California horses. 


ness horses were unknown here. 
Saddle and pack animals were com- 
mon, and it was taken for granted 
that they were unfit for use in vehi- 
cles. The people who flocked here 
from the East, as soon as they had 
leisure, and money to gratify their 
tastes, wanted driving horses, and 
in place of the short and long races 
over the roads and plains, tracks 
were built, thoroughbreds imported to 
run, and trotters and pacers brought 
for the other divisions of sport in 
which horses were the performers. 
Then the natives were dubbed mus- 
tangs, and as many of the emigrants 
from the East were familiar with the 
breeds from Texas which had been 
sent in droves to the north, and which 
were thus designated, there was a vio- 
lent antipathy to those which were 
likely to be of the same blood. No 
one thought that they would make 
fast trotters or even fair road horses, 
and they were not awarded a trial. 
Occident, who shared with Gold- 
smith Maid the fastest record in 1875 
—2:1634—was from a native mare. 
Tommy Gates, 2:24, a fast mark when 
it was made, was from a native mare. 
Were there no other illustrations of 
the value of native blood than the 
memorable ride of Colonel Fremont, it 
cannot be denied that the animals 


which made the record were great 
horses. And it also is beyond all fair 


contention to the contrary, that the 
country which produced them is en- 
titled to be called a horse-breeding 
country. But when it is known that 
animals from the same parental stock 
dwindled into insignificance in as rich 
countries as Mexico and Texas, the 
comparison places California at the 
very top of horse-breeding regions. 

The article upon the second epoch 
will show the advantages of soil and 
climate for the breeding of fast horses, 
while the third paper will demonstrate 
that when to the natural advantages 
are joined knowledge and skill, the 
full benefits will accrue, and that the 
position now occupied by California — 
the very highest of any one state in 
the production of champion trotters — 
will be retained. 
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With this number, at 
A FEW the beginning of a new 
THINGS FOR volume, several changes 


READERS : ; 
TO TALK in the make-up of Sun- 
ABOUT SET are made, all with 


intent to add to the 
value and attractiveness of the maga- 
zine. These changes have also in 
view the double purpose of humoring 
critics who think they know, and of 
pleasing the editor, whose opinion of 
critics is usually suppressed. If the 
harmonizing result is gratifying to the 
readers in general, then is the glory 
great. The changes are in line with 
the accepted practices of the world’s 
best magazines, into whose company 
SUNSET has been introduced, and 
where it proposes to remain and get 
itself talked about. In aims and 
achievements there will be no change. 
In the picturing of the nation’s bor- 
der lands that look toward the sunset 
sea — picturing by words and sketches, 
by plots and photographs of highest 
merit —the magazine has its field. To 
fill this big, broad field worthily is the 
modest hope and the confident inten- 
tion. 


Moving an opera company 
AN EVENT half round the world is 


OF WHICH : : srtaki 
eg more of an undertaking 
PROUD than moving an army, be- 


‘ause there are no ladies 
in an army. Yet Mr. Grau has re- 
cently brought his assembly of human 


song birds from Italy, France, England 
and Germany direct to California, and 
the achievement was so quietly ac- 
complished that little has been heard 
of it. The whole story is told else- 
where in this number of SuNsET—of 
the ocean voyage, the special ’cross- 
continent train, the vexations and the 
joys. That California should demand 
such exponents of art is a triumph, 
but their pleasant and safe journey is 
no less a matter in which to feel com- 
fortable pride. 


Nowhere, not even in 

blue- grass Kentucky, 
ptr ae are there more horses of 
HIM. which to be proud than 

in California. The ex- 
cellent stock, scattered all over the 
state, is a matter of constant comment 
and praise trom visiting experts. The 
development of the horse in this far- 
away West is aninteresting study. In 
this issue of SUNSET appears the first 
of three papers on this topic, prepared 
by Joseph Cairn Simpson, an author- 
ity the country over on all horse 
topics. These papers will be abun- 
dantly pictured, and being made up of 
well-told facts, will become permanent 
additions to the history of man’s 
noble friend and ally. 


THE HORSE 


A picture of special interest to army 
people, as well as to all who are proud 
of the men who follow the flag, is that 
of the Presidio of San Francisco, from 
a view taken by Government Photog- 
rapher J. D. Givens. The picture is 
one of a series of artistic glimpses 
which Mr. Givens has secured for the 
Washington authorities. The original 
photograph is a splendid specimen 
of the photographer’s art, and reflects 
great credit upon the artist. 


Another article on California’s minor 
industries is contained in this number 
—‘*Red Pepper Money Makers,” by 
A. J. Wells. A series of papers on 
similar industrial possibilities —small 
but surprising, like the flaming chili 
are being prepared, and will appear 
from time to time. 








Railway Notes. 





The Sunset Limited season, 1900-1, of the 
Southern Pacific Company opened most aus- 
piciously with the departure of the palatial 
train from San Francisco on Wednesday, 
November 7th, and from New Orleans the 
next day. The new equipment has proved 
particularly gratifying to the travelers, the 
very popular features of the old train —the 
gentlemen’s composite car and the ladies’ 
compartment car—having been retained. 
The new fourteen-section single drawing- 
room car which has been added to the train 
is remarkable for the tastefulness of its finish. 
The six-section stateroom drawing-room car 
is also giving great satisfaction, its perfect 
appointments making it especially popular 
with the ladies. It affords a great variety of 
accommodations. The new dining-car, with 
the vaulted ceiling, the best ventilation facil- 
ities that have ever been given a diner, and 
its exquisite finish, will add to the attractions 
of a table furnished by the two best markets 
in the world— San Francisco and New Or- 
leans. 

Qo 


The Mexico special excursion train left San 
Francisco on Wednesday, November 14th, for 
the City of Mexico and neighboring places of 
interest in the sister republic, including 
Puebla, Oaxaca, Cordoba, Cuernavaca, Tula, 
Queretaro, Irapuata, Guadalajara, Guana- 
juato, Guadalupe, Marfil and numerous 
other cities, and was an excursion that has, 
perhaps, never been surpassed either from a 
railroad or passenger point of view. The 
equipment consisted of five single drawing- 
room, ten-section, Pullman standard sleepers, 
carefully selected; a dining car and a bag- 
gage car. The train was run through solid 
to the City of Mexico, the side trips all being 
made from that point on the return trip. 
One hundred and twenty passengers, con- 
genial fellow-travelers, were on board. The 
trip occupies thirty-three days, but pas- 
sengers who wish to do so may remain sixty 
days. 

; 2 


The very natural wish of the residents of 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa and adjacent ter- 
ritory to follow the southern route on their 
winter trip to California has resulted in the 
re-establishment of weekly excursion service 
between Minneapolis and St. Paul and San 
Francisco, via the Sunset Route, during the 
coming winter, over the Chicago Great 
Western Railway, from the twin cities to 
Kansas City, the Missouri, Kansas and Texas 
Railway, the San Antonio and Aransas Pass 
Railway, thence to Flatonia, and from there 
westward through San Antonio to FE] Paso, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, This line 


takes passengers directly south from the cold 
sections of the Mississippi valley into the 
warm climate before turning them westward. 
Departures from terminals are made every 
Friday. 
eo 

The Southern Pacific Company is issuing 
a series of publications about the Big Trees 
of California, which are now beginning to be 
recognized as one of the most interesting 
wonders of the world. The Big Tree Primer, 
designed forthe education of children on the 
subject —also of value to old folks who like 
to acquire their knowledge easily — will be 
sent to any address upon receipt of one cent 
to cover postage. The Big Tree folder, which 
is a great deal more elaborate in illustration 
and contains additional facts, will be mailed 
on receipt of two cents. The Big Tree Book, 
wherein will be compiled information from 
all the great authorities upon the subject of 
Big Trees, will be beautifully illustrated, will 
cost twenty-five cents, and will be ready for 
distribution for Christmas. 
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The personally conducted excursions of the 
Sunset Route, via New Orleans, have been 
largely increased in number for the winter 
season. A new line between San Francisco 
and St. Louis, via Los Angeles, 1 Paso, San 
Antonio, and thence northward through 
Waco and Fort Worth, Tex., overthe M.,K.& 
T. Ry., through the beautiful Indian Terri- 
tory and picturesque country in Missouri 
south of the river, has been established, with 
departures from San Francisco and St. Louis 
on Tuesday of each week. 


a2 


The popularity of the weekly Cincinnati 
excursion has resulted in doubling the service 
for the winter season. Cars now leave Cin- 
cinnati Monday and Friday, and San Fran- 
cisco Sunday and Thursday of each week. 
The route is over the Baltimore and Ohio 
Southwestern Railway and the Illinois Cen- 
tral, along the Ohio and Mississippi rivers 
from Cincinnati to New Orleans, thence west 
over the Sunset Route through Texas, via I] 
Paso and Los Angeles. 

ao 


The old and popular Alton line of excur- 
sion sleepers between San Francisco and Chi- 
cago to El Paso, thence over the Texas and 
Pacific Railway and Iron Mountain route, via 
Fort Worth, Little Rock to St. Louis, thence 
to Chicago over the Chicago and Alton Rail- 
way, has been resumed for the winter, with 
departures from Chicago and San Francisco 
every Thursday. 
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ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 
SUNSET ROUTE 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO— EAST BOUND. 


No. 10. NEW ORLEANS EXPRESS — Daily — 
Buffet Drawing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco 
to El Paso and El Pasoto New Orleans; also San 
Francisco to Los Angeles. 

Free Reclining Chair Car San Francisco to El 
Paso. 
Through Tourist Cars — Personally Conducted 

SUNDAYS and THURSDAYS to Cincinnati, via New 
Orleans. 

MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS and FRIDAYS to Wash- 
ington, D. C., via New Orleans. 

TUESDAYS to Chicago, via New Orleans. 

Also to St. Louis, via El Paso, Flatoniaand Waco. 

WEDNESDAYS to Chicago, via E] Paso, Fort Worth, 
and Kansas City. 

THURSDAYS to Chicago, via El Paso, Forth Worth 
and St. Louis. 

FRIDAYS to Minneapolis, via El] Paso, Flatonia and 
Kansas City. 


No. 8. LOS ANGELES EXPRESS — Daily — Buf- 
fet Drawing Room Sleeping Cars San Francisco to 
Los Angeles; Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleep- 
ing Car Lathrop (from Sacramento) to Los Angeles. 


No. 26. THE OWL LIMITED— Daily — Solid 
Vestibuled Train. Palace Sleeping Car San Fran- 
cisco to Bakersfield; Composite Buffet Car, Compart- 
ment Car and Palace Sleeping Car San Francisco to 
Ios Angeles; Dining Car to Mendota; Day Coach 
San Francisco to Fresno. 


No. 26. SUNSET LIMITED— MONDAYS, WED- 
NESDAYS and FRIDAYS. Solid Vestibuled 
Train—Composite Buffet Car, Ladies’ Compart- 
ment Car, Stateroom Section Car, Drawing Room 
Sleeping Carand Dining Car. 


OGDEN 


EAST BOUND. 
No. 2. OVERLAND LIMITED—Daily—Solid Vesti- 
buled Train. Composite Buffet-Library Car, Double 
Drawing Room Sleeping Cars and Dining Car San 
Francisco to Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 
Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining 
Car San Francisco to Chicago, via Denver and 
Omaha. Carries through passengers only from 
points west of Ogden. 


No. 4. ATLANTIC EXPRESS — Daily — Double 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Den- 
ver. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco SUNDAYS 
and MONDAYS to Ogden. 

Through Tourist Cars— Personally Conducted 

From San Francisco TUESDAYS to Chicago, via Grand 
Junction, Pueblo and Kansas City. 

From Los Angeles WEDNESDAYS, Sacramento 
THURSDAYS, toC hicago, via Denver and Omaha. 

From San F rancisco THURSDAYS to St. Louis, via 
Denver and Kansas City. 

From Los Angeles TUESDAYS, Sacramento WED- 
NESDAYS, to Chicago, via Grand Junction and 
Colorado Springs. 

From Los Angeles FRIDAYS, Sacramento SATUR- 
DAYS, to Chicago, via Colorado Springs and Omaha. 

From Los Angeles THURSDAYS, Sacramento FRI- 
DAYS, to Chicago, via Pueblo and Kansas City. 

No. Ss. ATLANTIC EXPRESS— Daily—Vestibuled 

Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car San 
Francisco to Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Vestibuled Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car 
and Dining Car San Francisco to Chicago, via Den- 
ver and Omaha. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, 
via Cheyenne and Omaha (in charge of personal con- 
ductor from Sacramento every Friday) 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Denver. 

Free Reclining Chair Car San Francisco to Ogden. 

Through Tourist Cars— Personally Conducted 

From Los Angeles MONDAYS, Sacramento TU ES- 
DAYS, to Chicago, via Denver and Omaha. 

From I,os Angeles WEDNESDAYS, Sacramento 
THURSDAYS, to Chicago, via Puebloand Omaha. 

From los Angeles THURSDAYS, Sacramento FRI- 
DAYS, to Minneapolis, via Omaha. 


TO SAN FRANCISCO—WEST BOUND. 


No. 9. SUNSET EXPRESS-— Daily — Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car New Orleans to E] Pasoand 
E) Paso to San Francisco; also Los Angeles to San 
Francisco; also Fresno to. San Francisco; Double 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car Bakersfield to San 
Francisco. Free Reclining Chair Cars El] Paso to 
San Francisco. 

Through Tourist Cars— Personally Conducted 
from Cincinnati MONDAYS and FRIDAYS; from 
New Orleans TUESDAYS and SATURDAYS. 
From Washington, D. C.. MONDAYS, WEDNES- 
DAYS and FRIDAYS; from New Orleans WED- 

NESDAYS, FRIDAYS and SUNDAYS. 

From Chicago WEDNESDAYS; from New Orleans 
THURSDAYS. 

From St. Louis TUESDAYS; Flatonia THURSDAYS, 
and El Paso FRIDAYS. 

From ete TUESDAYS; from El Paso SATUR- 
DAY 

From a THURSDAYS; from El Paso SUN- 
DAYS. 

From Minneapolis FRIDAYS; Flatonia MONDAYS; 
and El Paso TUESDAYS 

No. 7 SAN FRANCISCO EXPRESS — Daily — 
Buffet Drawing Room Sleeping Cars Los Angeles 
to San Francisco; Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary 
Sleeping Car Los Angeles to Lathrop (for Sacra- 
mento). 

No. 25. THE OWL LIMITED — Daily — Solid 
Vestibuled Train. Composite Buffet Car, Compart- 
ment Car and Palace Sleeping Car Los Angeles to 
San Francisco; Day Coach Fresno to San Francisco; 
a Car Mendota to San Francisco. 

No. 25. SUNSET LIMITED — From New Orleans. 

MONDAYS, THURSDAYS and SATURDAYS. 
Same equipment as No, 26, Sunset Limited. 


ROUTE 


WEST BOUND. 
No. 1. OVERLAND LIMITED —Daily—Solid Vesti- 
buled Train. Composite Buffet-Library Car, Double 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car Chi- 
cago to San Francisco, via Omaha and Cheyenne. 
Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining 
Car Chicago to San Francisco, via Omaha and Denver. 


No. 3. PACIFIC EXPRESS— Daily — Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, via 
Omaha and Cheyenne. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car Denver to 
San Francisco. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, 
via Omaha and Cheyenne (in charge of personal 
conductor from Chicago every THURSDAY). 

Tourist Sleeping Car from Ogden WEDNES- 
DAYS and THURSDAYS to San Francisco. 


Through Tourist Cars— Personally Conducted 
From Minneapolis THURSDAYS, to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha, Ogden and Sacramento. 


No. 5. PACIFIC EXPRESS — Daily —Vestibuled 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car Chi- 
cago to San Francisco, via Omaha and Denver. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Denver to San Francisco 
Free Reclining Chair Cars Ogden to San Francisco. 
Through Tourist Cars -- Personally Conducted 

From Chicago SATURDAYS to San Francisco, via 
Kansas City, Pueblo and Sacramento. 

From Chicago MONDAYS to Los Angeles, via Omaha, 
Denver and Ogden. 

From Chicago WEDNESDAYS to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha, Denver and Ogden. 

From St. Louis WEDNESDAYS to San Francisco, via 
Kansas City, Denver and Ogden 

From Chicago THURSDAYS to Ios Angeles, via Kan- 
sas City, Pueblo and Ogden. 

From Chicago TUESDAYS to Los Angeles, via Omaha, 
Pueblo and Ogden. 

From Chicago THURSDAYS to San Francisco, via 
Omaha, Pueblo and Ogden. 

From Chicago FRIDAYS to Los Angeles, via Omaha, 
Pueblo and Ogden. 

From Chicago THURSDAYS to, Los Angeles, via Kan- 
sas City, Pueblo and Ogden. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
DIVISION, GENERAL AND TRAVELING AGENTS 


ALBARY ae One. 
ANTWERP, BELGIUM 


il Rue pusveiie de Grace 
RUD. FALCK. ....General European Passenger Agent 
ATLANTA, GA. 
H; W.MATHAN...............0<-00 Commercial Agent 
LSE! aa Traveling Passenger Agent 
BAKERSFIELD, CAL. 
. V. MA Bt ct hs coos wee camanuee Agent 
BALTIMORE, MD.—209 E. German Street 
CJ oo : eerie Agent 
sane ARIZ. 
oo Rae ees: Agent 
BOST ON MASS.—9 State Street 
*% 8 MURRIER pe Gabueskeas ohne New England Agent 
Pirie sseseccecnanne City Passenger Agent 
E. C. CAMPBELL ...... . Traveling Passenger Agent 
FRANK PATRICK........ Traveling Passenger Agent 


week Re Y.—Room 220, Ellicott Square 


Traveling Agent 
cmeage, tideae —238 South Gort Street 
. D. .. an PsGavabersee 


General Western Agent 
J a Passenger Agent 
ROBINSON..... ae Passenger Agent 
cupap PORFIRIO DIAZ, ME 
c. NLAP.. pty og) M.1.R.R. 
CINCINNATI 


o.— 
mber of Commerce Building 
of inkbbensekbedeeeu' Commercial Agent 


.......Traveling Passenger Agent 
CITY ‘Y OF M MEXICO. 


oo )) eee General Agent, Traffic Dept. 
coviNA » CAL. 
0 ON eee Commercial Agent 


bee teh anh tanks General Agent 
r Ne OLIVER 5 oe Freight and Passenger Agent 
EL PASO, T 


J. A. SpELtiCy pickiwsae Passenger and Ticket Agent 
EUGENE, ORE. 
Pek cUn hep Wes eNeh SDS ear eeeebasnoes Agent 
FRESNO CAL 
>. - BOOTH ..District Freight and Passenger Agent 
WM: ecihaneskece Traveling Passenger Agent 
GALVESTON 


EX. 
MILLER. T &N. O., G. H. & S. A., Passenger 
yt a Ticket — 
J. R. CHRISTIAN ..T. & N. O., G. H. & S. A., Com- 
mercial Agent 


GUAYMAS, SONORA 
J. GLE ae | sae Agt., Sonora Ry. (Limited) 
HAMBURG, GERMANY-—6-8 Karleburg 
RUD FALCK.... iad European Passenger Agent 
HANFORD, ¢ CAL. 


78 & san PCEEUE peau ek hot bab. kepheneeeene Agents 
ree sen bn skuawe Passenger Agent 


Dl cankbnesbussschscsshsooeke Agent 
KANSAS SITY, MO.—Room 7, Exchange Bldg. 


couahab vobis bes Ghee Commercial Agent 
HOUSTON, 
OPMENT oo occas nauccushesed gent 
H. C; REESE .. 1. &N.0.,G. 4. &S.A., ie 
cia 
W. A. REINHARDT..T. & N.O., G. H. & S. A., Trav- 
eling Passenger Agent 
KEY WEST, FLA. 
SUE EMD eco cd cpacsspsagesbecsscut Agents 
wad Br ENG.—25 Water Street 
RUD. ALCK. ....General European Passenger Agent 
LONDON. NG.— 
ag. Leadenhall St., 18 Cockspur St. 
RUD. General European Passenger Agent 
ee ANGELES, CAL.—261 South Spring St. 
LUCE, Ass't Gen’l nn and Passenger Agent 






Gr S . ee ...City Passenger Agent 
OS 0 ee Passenger Agent 
HE, Fe REET AAD ooeccc000s Traveling Passenger Agent 
MANCHESTER, IOWA 
Qo . Northern Immigration Agent 
MARYSVILLE CAL. 
TSON abba nvee ered 6eserduee conemenh Agent 


Sekbtesks beGsee Traveling ‘pel Agent 
NASHVILLE, LT ENN.—4 Noel Bloc 
ee a IN Ssh a>n us one ees Traveling — Agent 





ney GRLEANS. LA. 
iSpanechekioeadcw City Passenger Agent 
NEW VoRK. nN. Y.— 
3 proedwey and | Battery Place 
DWIN HAWLEY..... Asst. General Traffic Manager 





c ee Eastern Passenger Agent 
ee. & ee Eastern Freight Agent 
NOGALES Ame. 
7115 ee ree. Agent 
OGDEN, UTAR 
a OSS eee ry Ticket Agent 
al Se ere Freight Agent 
PASADENA CAL. 
COD Commercial Agent 


BuRohvecnessisubdawebededaneacicnm nt 


A. M. VONGACRE NER en eee Traveling Passenger faut 
er ARIZ. 

CTE ee een ee Agent 
PITTSBURG PA.—7I1 Park Building 

HERRING.............-. ommercial Agent 

$ EOTANLEY Co | ee Traveling Passenger Agent 

itGhbes GaubN apes sueneseuehieee Agent 

Seis tenibeee District Passenger Agent 

Re re. Traveling Passenger Agent 

Phd Reece GbddnhheeseeuesPaseseen Agent 

SR ee oy ry rye err Agent 





re rere Commercial — 
Si H.—92 Wynhaven, S&S. 8. 
AM, canes el European Passenger Agent 
sae TSO: CAL. 
an ue SE Genin cabs sue auhas cueu Shonen ban Agent 
¢° 3 peseebkeaGennonule City Passenger Agent 
GALT LAKE ‘erry, UTAH-—214 Desly © lock 
DT cis cneesaessiecseccacaneed eneral Agent 


TPOERS ETE Passenger and Ticket Agent 

SAN BERNARDINO CAL. 
FRANK D eee Agent 
oan DIEGO, ‘CAL. 90i Fifth Street 


ommercial Agent 






GAN PRANCIOCO CAL.—613 Market Street 
G. W FLETCHER... ...General Agent 
SS! Ticket Agent 
W. MCMURRAY Agent Information Bureau 
Oe ae City Passenger Agent 
AO Traveling Passenger Agent 
ce ee ere Traveling Passenger Agent 
A Se a ae Passenger Agent 


oat ort. CAL.—16 South First Street 
A. GRAHAM. . District Freight and Passenger Agent 
i: LGHIIL «n02 ts csceens Traveling Passenger Agent 
SAN LUIS OBISPO, CAL. 
B. F. WHITMER 
GAN ane POTOSI, MEX. 
DA. Trovties Freight and Passenger Agent 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 
he CA, 


SAVANNAH, a East Bryan Street 
MURP sabe nbas Traveling Passenger Agent 
SEATTLE, Ws WASH. —619 First Avenue 


-Dist. Freight and Passenger Agent 
ST. aula 


Olive Street 
Pecaneseke cece Commercial Agent 


jad) kee euainesiueieaieawen Agent 
129 Gouth, Franklin Street 
isis ee alee esenaw New York State Agent 
TACOMA, WASH.—1108 Pacific Avenue 
STEEPLE..District Freight and Passenger Agent 


TUCSON ARIZ. 
G. M. BURRHALTER ..........<c.0s0sc0esa00 Agent 
TULARE, CAL 
MB NRGAN MOWER cdc visswoseveouearssncess Agent 
VISALIA CAL. 
Ww. S PeIPDENONN, is 5c eb oesasseeuldsausse Agent 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
A. J. POSTON 
woos CAL. 
ORRIS CAG DULG eRe SED eANEGXGNeeauanen Agent 


Plena literature regarding the territory traversed hi ie Pacific Company lines, and information 
concerning tickets, routes of travel, sleeping car accommodations, etc., can be obtained on application, by letter or in 


person, to any agent of Southern Pacific Company. 
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“THE LAND OF 


Buy a Home in California ss"; 











FLOWERS” 





in the center of the TURLOCK 
TURLOCK, IRRIGATION DISTRICT, and in 


the heart of the great San Joaquin Valley, 
California, offers superior advantages to Home 
Seekers and Investors. 

A tract of 44,000 acres of land, belonging 
to one Company, is now being subdivided and 
offered for sale in lots of twenty acres and 
upwards at marvelously low prices. 


TURLOCK IRRIGATION DAM 


Just completed at a cost of over $1,200,000, 
the finest canal system in the State, which 
furnishes an abundance of water for irrigation. 
The water belongs to the land, and its use 
costs but fifty cents per acre per year. 

The soil is fertile, producing almonds, olives, 
figs, oranges, prunes, apricots, and all! other 
fruits produced in California. Alfalfa and stock 
raising exceedingly pro‘itable. 

Prices of land constantly advancing. 


Large Tracts for Colonization Upon Favorable Terms 








Send at once for further information to 


J. W. BELL, Agent, Turlock, California 











TURLOCK IRRIGATION DAM 














THE RECOGNIZED......00000 
HEADQUARTERS FOR THE 
































If you want to be well taken care of while visiting 


San Francisco 


army, navy | Strate OCCIDENTAL HOTEL 


American and European Plan 


AND TOURISTS Major Wm. B. Hooper, Prop. Geo. K. Hooper, Manager 


Special attention paid to the reservation of 


rooms by mail 





‘The Old Curiosity Shop” 
GREENBERG & SMITH 
433 MONTGOMERY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
The most interesting store on the Coast. War relics from Philippines and China. Unlimited 
supply of heathen gods—stone, iron, brass. At some stores you can find almost everything 
you want. We have just what you want, and some things you will want when you see them. 
Always pleased to show goods. Send 10c., and receive by mail a package of our celebrated ‘*‘ Kamalas’’ incense sticks. 











Earliest Orange Land in California. Water supplied by 
electric power. Crop all shipped for the holiday market. 
Enormous profits from bearing orchards 


conresPond wiTH MT, WHITNEY POWER CO. 


- = VISALIA, CALIFORNIA 
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JUST THE PLACE TO IDLE 
WINTER OR SUMMER 


Hotel Arcadia.. 














SANTA MONICA 
CALIFORNIA 


Everything New 
Everything Attractive 








Winter Roses 
Bloom Everywhere 
































New Lawns 
Flowers 
“nn 9p SANTA MONICA is quickly reached 
Ceemeet Oneunds at from Los Angeles by rapid Southern 
Golf Links Y Pacific trains and electric cars each thirty 
Bowling Alley minutes. Each day some new pleasure 
Billiard Room awaits you. The sea breezes are new, so 
Boats are the sunrise and sunset hues. The 
Fishing Piers only old thing here is the grand old ocean. 
Bathing Suits 
Porcelain Bath Tubs 














And a Remodeled Fish Grill Room WM. E. ZANDER, Manager. 
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GALENA ??:: 
aoe CALS 








Are the Standard 
If you are Railway 


not familiar 


nia deed Lubricants 
ane of the world 


are at all 
interested, 
please 
inquire of 
railway 
people THEY ARE MORE 


ECONOMICAL and EFFECTIVE 

















wh THAN ANY OTHER ic oi0c.c0% 
RAILWAY LUBRICATING OILS 














TO BE HAD ANYWHERE.... 














For Further Particulars, write the 


Galena Oil Company 


FRANKLIN, PA. 


Frank H. Johnston, Secretary Charles Miller, President 
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INTERNATIONAL 
WEDDING 


See illustrated article in October issue of ‘‘Sunset’’ 
The plot is laid on the 
International Boundary line between 


California and Mexico 


IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
WHERE 











cAmertcan Citizens....... 














Have recently filed on 
50,000 acres of 
Government Land at 
$1.25 per acre. 

These settlers are forming 


The Imperial Settlement 


They will habe the 
BEST SUPPLY OF WATER and the 
CHEAPEST IRRIGATION WATER 


to be found in arid America 











For map and further particulars, address 


IMPERIAL LAND COMPANY 


223-224-225 Stowell Block 
SEE NEXT PAGE...... LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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“FOR UNCLE SAM IS RICH ENOUGH 
mncarion system =F GIVE US ALL A FARM” 


WILL COST 
$11.25 a ACRE Goverament Land with plenty of Water....... 




















Do you want a ranch in Southern California ? 

A ranch of first-class soil at the Government price of $1.25 per acre? 

With a right at small cost to all the irrigation water that can be used? 

At an annual expense for water lower than ever before offered on the Pacific Coast ? 

A ranch that will raise twelve tons of alfalfa hay to the acre—also other farm 
products, including early fruits ? 

If so, the following information will interest you. 

The Colorado River furnishes the most abundant supply of water for irrigation 
purposes to be found west of the Rocky Mountains. 

Its greatest supply is furnished during the month of June, when it is needed the 
most, and the least supply during December, when it is needed the least—the river 
being about nine feet higher in June than December. 

The river carries enough water to irrigate 8,000,000 acres of land, hence the 
supply can never be cut short by dry seasons. 

The Colorado Delta, located in Riverside and San Diego Counties in Southern 
California and extending down into Lower California, comprises about 1,000,000 acres 
of level, irrigable land that has been made during the past ages by alluvial deposits 
carried down by the waters of the Colorado River. 

The waters of this river carry more fertilizers than is carried by the waters of 
any other river in the world, not even excepting the Nile. 

The soil of this Delta is therefore as fertile as soil can be, and when it is cul- 
tivated and irrigated by water from this source of supply, it must continue to remain 
fertile, as each season’s irrigation will deposit on each acre irrigated more than $10 
dollars’ worth of commercial fertilizers deposited by the waters without extra expense. 

An extensive irrigation system is now being constructed to reclaim this large 
tract of country. The main canal will be enlarged and the main branch canals will 
be extended to meet the demand for water as the irrigated area is enlarged. 

The first tract of land to be reclaimed is located in San Diego County between 
the New River on the west and Carter River on the east, and embraces 100,000 
acres of level, fertile land, free from alkali, with sufficient slope to be easily irri- 
gated. It is all Government land and can be taken up under the desert land law or 
the homestead law. 

During the past four months about one-half this tract has been taken up by settlers. 

This rapid settlement will necessitate rapid advance in valuations. 

The tract will be irrigated by Imperial Water Company, No. 1, a mutual water 
company formed to distribute water to its stockholders only at cost. 

The Imperial Land Company sells this water stock to the landowners — one share 
to each acre. The price is now only $11.25 per share. This price is subject to 
change at any time without notice. The first 50,000 shares were sold at $8.75. 

The terms of payment for the stock extend over a period of about ten years 
with interest at five per cent. 

This cost covers the construction of a complete system of distributing canals 
and ditches. 

A town for a business center will soon be laid out and a branch railroad to this 
town, connecting with the Southern Pacific, is on the program. 

This country is suited to the production of alfalfa and other farm products, and 
the fattening of cattle, a line of business that can never be overdone. 

It is also believed that this will become a great early fruit country. 

Water will be ready for use by January 1, 1901, if there are no unforeseen delays 
in the work of construction. SEE PRECEDING PAGE 
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Ss ] U lI [tis said that from the summit of Mt. Hamilton can be 

seen a greater area of the earth's surface than from 
Che anta C ara Va ey any other eminence. On the summit of Mt. Hamilton 
ts the greatest astronomical observatory in the world, 


2 San Jose ts the chief city of the Santa Clara Valley, 

Che Ci t y of San JI ose one of the greatest fruit growing sections in the world 
and a garden of bloom the year round. 

Lf you are traveling to San Jose, or through that de- 

Che Botel Uendome lightful cityto Mount Hamilton, and require superior 


hotel accomodations, the 


Che Vendome Stables ...Potel Vendome 


2 will please you. Send for beautifully illustrated 
Che Lick Observatory booklet on Mt. Hamilton and Lick Observatory (free). 


GEo. P. SNELL, Manager, San Jose, Cal. 





























Is a good thiag to have 


A California MOmMe taouna ce acne crant 


In Fresno County 








This grant has over 60,000 acres of rich, alluvial soil suitable for all kinds of farm crops. 
We are selling it in ten-acre lots, or larger, at very low prices and upon the most liberal 
terms. If you want to buy a good piece of land be sure you look over the Laguna. We 
offer it strictly on its merits. It needs no boom or misrepresentation. Go and see it, if 
you like it you can buy it, the same as others are doing. Descriptive printed matter free. 


Call on or address: Nares & Saunders, Laton, Fresno County, California 





Ws. D. ELLis, PRESIDENT AND TREASURER A. J. PiTKIN, VICE-PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER ALoNnzO P, STRONG, SECRETARY 
A. M. WHITE, SUPERINTENDENT Jas. E. SAGUE, MECHANICAL ENGINEER 


THE SCHENECTADY LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y., U.S. A. 
ESTABLISHED 1848 


Locomotives of Standard Designs 
for All Classes of Service, or from 
Designs furnished by the Railroad 
Companies; also Compound Loco- 
motives showing fuel and water 
economy of 15 to 25 per cent. 


Annuat Capacity 450 








CHAS. W. MACKEY, Presipent CHAS. MILLER, SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT ROBT. McCALMONT, secretary 
JAS. W. ROWLAND, Vice-PRESIDENT W. J. BLEAKLEY, TREASURER W. B. CORINTH, G&NERAr suPT. 


THE FRANKLIN STEEL CASTING CO. 


HIGH GRADE OPEN HEARTH 
STEEL CASTINGS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
UP TO 60,000 POUNDS 
THE.... 


LONE STAR AUTOMATIC (M.C.B.) STEEL COUPLER 


THIS HAS STOOD A PULLING TEST OF 181,000 POUNDS AND THE 
LOCKING DEVICE REMAINED UNAFFECTED 


Principal Office: FRANKLIN, PA. New York Office: 253 BROADWAY 
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MISSOURI, KANSAS AND TEXAS RAILWAY 














HREE 
HROUGH 
RAINS FOR 


EXAS 
RAVELERS 


VIA 
KATY LINE "0" 
AND 
TEXAS RAILWAYT.. 
FROM 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, KANSAS CITY 


and a comprehensive local service 
reaching all points in 


MISSOURI, KANSAS, TEXAS AND INDIAN 
TERRITORY 


Wagner Buffet Sleepers and Free Reclining Katy Chair Cars. Dining Stations 
Operated by the Company. Superior Meals 50 cents 


All Coupon Ticket Agents are friends of Katy 








Oh Yes! C. HAILE, Traffic Manager 

The Katy Flyer JAS. BARKER, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent 
is the fast train to Texas F 

We don’t call it ‘‘limited”’ St. Louis, Mo. 

















“KATY LINE” to tHe SOUTHWEST 4x> PACIFIC COAST 
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Double daily service Omaha to Chicago via Council Bluffs, Fort Dodge, 
Dubuque and Rockford. Buffet-Library-Smoking Car, Sleeping, Dining 
and Reclining Chair Cars. Night and day through trains Omaha to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul in connection with the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
R. R. from Fort Dodge. The Illinois Central also maintains double daily 
service between New Orleans and Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis and 
Chicago. 





a SS 
i a ll rz) 


In connection with the Southern Pacific and connecting lines the 
Illinois Central runs from San Francisco and Los Angeles through 








via OMAHA “i? NEW ORLEANS 


: ALSO VIA NEW ORLEANS TO 


CINCINNATI 


AGENCIES OF THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. will be found at the following principal 
cities: San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, Denver, Omaha, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Memphis, New Orleans, Louisville, Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 

J.T. HARAHAN, 2d Vice-President. T. J. HUDSON, Traffic Manager. 

M. 0. MARKHAM, Ass’t Traffic Manager. A. H. HANSON, Gen’! Pass’r Agent. 
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HOTEL DEL CORONADO 


THE GREATEST AND GRANDEST OF AMERICAN RESORT HOTELS 


SEVEN HUNDRED ELEGANT ROOMS 
TWENTY ACRES OF GROUNDS 


CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS—rrom DECEMBER IST TO APRIL I5TH 
AMERICAN PLAN ONLY, FROM APRIL 15TH TO NOVEMBER 3OTH. 

















ome. cumaTe If “|| ENVIRONMENTS 








RENOWNED FOR SOCIAL STANDING 


“THE CLIMATE IS SHOWN, BY THE OF ITS PATRONS ... OPPORTUNITIES 
RECORDED OBSERVATIONS OF THE FOR PLEASURE PARTIES... SCENES 
UNITED STATES SIGNAL SERVICE OF THE HISTORIC PAST... THE 
STATION ESTABLISHED HERE, TO BE TRIP TO MEXICO... THE VIEW FROM 
THE MILDEST AND MOST EQUABLE POINT LOMA PRONOUNCED BY 
OF WHICH ANY KNOWLEDGE EXISTS" CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, KATE 
—Johnson’s Universal Cyclopedia, FIELD AND OTHERS, AS ONE OF THE 





page 18. FEW GREAT VIEWS OF THE WORLD. 
ce ¢ Wis™ es 
PAG EAGN 























THE BEST OF EXERYTHING 


1S THE STANDARD AND 
REPUTATION OF 


HOTEL DEL CORONADO 








FOR BEAUTIFUL DESCRIPTIVE SOUVENIRS 
WRITE TO 


H. F. NORCROSS, Acent E. $. BABCOCK, Manacer 


COR. SPRING AND SECOND STS., LOS ANGELES CORONADO BEACH, CAL. 
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GUAYMAS 


Sonora, Mexico 


One of the most delightful Winter Resorts 


of America 


Send Ten Cents for copy of SONORA BOOK, to 


J. A. NAUGLE, Gen. Pass. Agent, Sonora Ry., Ltd.,. GUAYMAS, MEXICO 














Homeseekers 








SUBDIVISIONS OF SOME OF THE RICHEST AND BEST 

WATERED LANDS OF CALIFORNIA ARE NOW BEING MADE. 

TEN, TWENTY AND FORTY-ACRE TRACTS ARE OFFERED 

AT SURPRISINGLY LOW PRICES. RAILWAY LANDS IN TEXAS, 

NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA AND CALIFORNIA ARE ALSO IN 

THE MARKET. IF YOU ARE SEEKING A NEW HOME NOW 
IS THE TIME TO COME TO 


CALIFORNIA 


SEE AGENTS OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. ABOUT IT 
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“The successor of the so-called tourist car, 
known as an excursion sleeping car, is a broad 
vestibuled, Pintsch gas lighted car containing 
sixteen sections. It is upholstered in rattan, has 
high-backed seats and is finished in birchwood 
or some other wood of equally pleasing finish. 
The ceilings are high and ventilation excellent. 
The toilet appointments are finished in marble. 
The windows are broad. The aisles are well 
carpeted and the curtains and hangings are 
tasteful. The bed linen is that of a first-class 
hotel. The cars are easy running, having paper 
wheels and improved springs.” 


ONLY THESE CARS ARE USED ON 


SUNSET 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 
EXCURSIONS 


WASHINGTON — SAN FRANCISCO ST. PAUL—SAN FRANCISCO 
CINCINNATI—SAN FRANCISCO ST. LOUIS — SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO— SAN FRANCISCO VIA WACO AND SAN ANTONIO 


VIA NEW ORLEANS 








Passenger Representatives Southern Pacific Company will Furnish Full Information 
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ALONG THE BORDER 











SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
SUNSET ROUTE 


THROUGH THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 


VARIED 
PICTURESQUE 
ROMANTIC 


A MAY CLIMATE FOR THE WINTER MONTHS 








SUNSET 











LIMITED 


FASTEST 
FINEST.. 
TRANSCONTINENTAL TRAIN 











FROM NEW ORLEANS— MONDAY, THURSDAY, SATURDAY 
FROM SAN FRANCISCO—MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, FRIDAY 
FROM LOS ANGELES—TUESDAY, THURSDAY, SATURDAY 


ASK PASSENGER REPRESENTATIVES 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
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